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HE Indian Problem may be stat- 
ed, in brief, as follows: 

Given: three hundred thousand sav- 
ages, cowardly, blood-thirsty, jealous, 
treacherous, revengeful; entirely desti- 
tute of any moral principle ; trained from 
their most ancient traditions to look upon 
every for~ of labor as degrading, to con- 
sider women as slaves to be bought and 
sold like cattle, and to know no method 
of acquiring property so honorable as 
that of stealing; possessed of, and ani- 
mated by all the vices pertaining to, and 
springing from, abject poverty. Scatter 
these savages over a vast continent; 
divide them into small tribes, jealous of 
each other, and hostile to all the world, 
and we have the field for labor. 

To dispossess these savages of the 
vast territory claimed by them, to the 
end that the same may be occupied and 
utilized by the civilized race: to do this 
in the most expeditious and economical 
manner consistent with a proper regard 
for the rights of the savages, and to 
transform the Indians themselves into 
peaceable, self-supporting agricultural 


and pastoral citizens, are the objects to 
be attained. 

We have used the expression, “ Rights 
of the savages ;”’ but, in fact, this point 
has always been practically and properly 
ignored, so far as regards any rights 
other than those pertaining to every cit- 
izen. If the Indians have any rights in 
the soil, they are not such as White Men 
are bound to respect, and have been only 
theoretically regarded. So fast as the 
tide of immigration has flowed upon the 
Indian territory, the Indians have been 
dispossessed, assigned to new locations, 
and from these in like manner expelled 
as soon as their possessions were cov- 
eted by our own people. Treaties have 
been made, securing the tribes in the 
possession of vast reservations, remote 
from the then frontier; but as soon as 
the lands thus reserved have been re- 
quired for settlements, the Indians have 
been compelled to make new treaties, 
yielding up the possession of the land. 

The injustice of this course, on the 
part of the superior race, is more appar- 
ent than real; the mistaken part of the 
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proceeding being in making treaties at 
all with the tribes, who are, in no proper 
sense of the term, foreign powers. An 
additional justification for the coyrse pur- 
sued, is, that the Indians do not make 
the best use of the soil; and, also, that 
their interests, like the interests of any 
other class of citizens, can not be allow- 
ed to stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of the country. 

Reliable statistics have shown, con- 
clusively, not only that the numbers of 
our Indians are rapidly diminishing by 
contact with the superior race, but that 
no care or precaution avails to prevent 
this result. Be the tribes wholly neg- 
lected, or most carefully looked after, 
taught, and controlled, their numbers rap- 
idly diminish. The great law prevailing 
throughout all the domain of Nature, 
that the weak must give way to, or be 
absorbed in, the strong, has here another 
pertinent illustration. The construction 
of highways across the continent, and 
the settlement of the more valuable por- 
tions of the country, have already caus- 
ed the game to become comparatively 
starce; and but a few years will elapse 
before its scarcity will compel the Indi- 
ans to rely upon some other source for 
their supply of food. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as all effort to 
insure the perpetuity of the race is need- 
less, because assured to fail; and inas- 
much as the right of the Indians to the 
soil has been, in practice, virtually ig- 
nored; and from the further fact that 
within a few years the Indians must be 
either fed at the public expense, or in- 
duced in some manner to earn their live- 
lihood, it would appear that the sole ob- 
ject to be attained by a correct Indian 
policy, is, to induce the Indians to make 
way for settlers, and to become self-sup- 
porting in the least time, and with the 
smallest expense possible of blood and 
treasure. 

The policy pursued at present by the 
General Government, is, to make trea- 
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ties with the tribes; to locate them on 
reservations remote from settlements, 
and place them under the care of agents, 
in order to carry out the terms of the 
treaty on the part of the Government. 

But the-objections to treaties with In- 
dian tribes are numerous. There is the 
fundamental objection already referred 
to: that the Indians can not properly be 
regarded as foreign powers ; and by mak- 
ing treaties the nation is placed in a false 
position, recognizing them in terms as 
independent nations, while by all local 
legislation they are regarded as equally 
amenable to the civil and criminal laws 
as any other class of inhabitants. Trea- 
ties are further objectionable, from the 
great cost incurred in making and car- 
rying them out: large appropriations be- 
ing guaranteed under them, extending 
for long periods into the future—often 
from twenty to forty years, and some- 
times in perpetuity. The object of our 
Indian policy should be to teach the In- 
dians to maintain themselves as soon as 
possible ; and to effect this end, it is not 
wise to covenant to support them in 
idleness for generations. The mother 
who would seek to make her infant walk 
by never allowing him to stand upon his 
feet, but by carrying him about in her 
arms for his entire life, would seem to 
be the model for our treaty-making pow- 
ers. 

Another evil effect of treaties, is, to 
concentrate considerable numbers of In- 
dians upon reservations—many more 
than would otherwise be thus assem- 
bled, since they are naturally divided 
into small bands. Large bodies of In- 
dians are much more difficult to manage 
than the same number divided into small 
bands: the aggregation giving them ex- 
aggerated ideas of their own strength, 
and making them in all tespects less 
tractable. They are also, in such cases, 
usually located remote from settlements 
and the sources of supply, thus greatly 
increasing the cost of their maintenance. 
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The Indians should not be taken from, 
but rather toward, civilization. They 
will learn far more rapidly to carry on a 
farm, by being taught in the vicinity of 
White farmers and laborers, where they 
can see the good results flowing from 
continuous industry, and can imitate the 
ways of their more experienced neigh- 
bors, than by being banished to the wil- 
derness, and educated by precept alone, 
unillustrated by example. There will 
always be a certain amount of injury 
resultant from the intercourse of deprav- 
ed Whites with the Indians; but, inas- 
much as the universal Anglo-Saxon is 
foreordained to pervade the continent, 
the evil might as well be met at once, as 
to be met at short intervals for a series 
of generations. The philanthropic Teu- 
ton, who cut off the tail of his dog in 
sections an inch long, rather than to 
torture the animal by severing the whole 
at a single blow, has won an assured and 
conspicuous place in history as a human- 
itarian philosopher; but he would lose 
his pre-eminence at once, did it rest 
upon the actual, practical result of his 
theory. 

The brief tenure of office of Indian su- 
perintendents and agents, and the char- 
acter of the men who have in many in- 
stances been appointed to such positions, 
have also been causes, to no inconsider- 
able extent, of the inefficiency of the In- 
dian service. The Indian, like a child, 
or any ignorant person, is little influ- 
enced by principle, but vastly by person- 
al influence, after his confidence is won. 
An Indian superintendent or agent, who 
is a man of integrity and worth, and who 
has been for a sufficient length of time 
with a tribe of Indians to know and be 
esteemed by the leading men, will pos- 
sess a personal influence impossible to 
be acquired among a more intelligent 
community. His control over his In- 
dians is almost absolute, and becomes 
greater each succeeding year. His suc- 
cessor, even if his equal in every respect, 
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must work for years to gain the influ- 
ence which is lost by a change of offi- 
cers; and, under the present system of 
appointments, will usually be removed 
in turn, as soon as he has become meas- 
urably familiar with his duties, and ac- 
quainted among the Indians. The sys- 
tem of rotation in office without regard 
to fitness, is bad in most departments of 
the public service, but is especially un- 
fortunate in the case under considera- 
tion, where the results are often costly 
and protracted wars, loss of life, and 
great delays in the development of the 
country. No system of Indian manage- 
ment will be entirely successful, until a 
more permanent tenure of office is made 
one of its fundamental features. 

The greatest and most unfortunate 
mistake, however, in the appointments 
in the Indian service, is in the charac- 
ters of the appointees, viewed from the 
stand-point of actual qualification for the 
service. For the last forty years, it has 
been the almost sole aim of the Govern- 
ment to induce the Indians to become 
agriculturists. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose, treaties have been made, 
providing for furnishing them with ag- 
ricultural implements, seed grain, and 
agents who should aid them in farming 
operations. This being the case, and 
the fact being entirely familiar to all that 
the most serious obstacle to be overcome 
was the idea—a part of an Indian’s nat- 
ure—that labor is degrading, it would 
naturally be supposed that the appoint- 
ment of Indian superintendents and 
agents would, in all cases, be made from 
the ranks of men familiar with agricult- 
ural labors, and who could, and would, 
by their personal presence and example, 
induce the Indians to labor, and aid them 
to labor to the best advantage. A busi- 
ness man would, in such case, send 
among the Indians practical farmers, 
who would, by their own conduct, show 
that manual labor, in their eyes, was 
honorable. In our appointments, how- 
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ever, with few exceptions, directly the op- 
posite course has been pursued. How 
large a proportion of the eager appli- 
cants for position in the Indian service 
have been men anxious to earn a living 
by manual labor? The ambition of the 
ward-strikers and country politicians for- 
ever hanging about all the Departments 
at Washington, and whose vast services 
to the party must be rewarded, does not 
run in that direction. 

The programme usually followed by 
the Government, in its dealings with the 
Indians, is substantially as follows: 

Settlers or miners having encroached 
upon the Indian territory until ill-feeling 
is manifested, or, perhaps, until strag- 
gling, predatory warfare has ensued, a 
commission is sent to the locality, the 
Indians assembled in council, and a 
“big talk” ensues. The commission is 
usually, in part, composed of military 
men, or, in any event, provided with an 
abundant escort of military officers and 
soldiers. The noble Red Men are made 
aware of the deep solicitude of the Great 
Father at Washington on account of the 
poverty of his Indian children ; his sor- 
row at the scarcity of game, consequent 
upon the settlement of the country; and 
his earnest desire to behold them pos- 
sessed of affluence, through the same 
source as his White children—the tilling 
of the soil, and the rearing of cattle. 
Abundant supplies of provisions and of 
blankets are distributed, and general 
good feeling prevails. The Indians list- 
en to discourses upon the honorableness 
and dignity of labor, delivered by men 
in gorgeous uniforms, who ride upon 
gayly caparisoned horses, or in comfort- 
able carriages ; whose every want is sup- 
plied by numerous servants, and whose 
acquaintance with manual labor, in any 
form, is evidently at second-hand. The 
Indians, wrapped in new blankets, and 
with well filled stomachs, listen and ap- 
plaud. They appreciate clearly the dif- 
ference between preaching and practice, 
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and believe the same proportion of what 
they hear as a White Man would under 
the same circumstances. The powwow 
adjourns, and the Indians proceed to act 
—not according to the words, but ac- 
cording to the deeds, of the representa- 
tives of the Great Father. Being creat- 
ures of imitation, they proceed at once 
to sell the spades, hoes, and plows given 
them, and to invest the proceeds in bat- 
tered epaulettes, brass buttons, painted 
feathers, and shining spurs. From the 
head chief of the tribe to his iowest sub- 
ordinate—the bare-legged king of a band 
of three thieves—all begin to ape, so far 
as in them lies, the airs and manners of 
the greatest man they have ever seen— 
the talking proxy of the President. 

In due time, the promised agent ar- 
rives, who is to be their guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, and who is to lead them, 
by primrose-bordered paths, to that 
sudden opulence—that cornucopia of 
biscuits and saddle-horses—which comes 
from agricultural pursuits. He has, by 
herculean efforts, carried the doubtful 
Sixth Ward for the Member of Congress 
from his district, and verily he has his 
reward. He has never worked upona 
farm, but has seen plows and hoes in 
agricultural warehouses ; has, himself, 
operated an ice-cream freezer, and can 
almost instantly distinguish a horse from 
acow. From his easy-chair he delivers 
anew, in a diluted form, the discourse 
upon the dignity of labor. The Indians, 
who were really inclined to learn to work, 
soon become disgusted, and return to 
their fishing, hunting, and stealing ; and 
the agent writes lengthy reports upon 
the inherent vagrancy of the savages, 
and the need of more liberal appropria- 
tions for his agency. Owing to a combi- 
nation of unforeseen and wholly unavoid- 
able circumstances, the corn that year 
produced at his agency has been at an 
expense to the Government of $4,000 
per bushel ; but if the appropriations for 
the coming year be so increased as to 
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allow the hiring of a French cook, and 
the erection of a building for giving sitz- 
baths to the more deserving chiefs, a 
much more satisfactory progress will be 
at once inaugurated. 

And thus goes the warfare. The ex- 
penses of the Indian service continually 
increase. The disparity between the 
money expended, and the results pro- 
duced, continually widens. All feel that 
something is wrong; that a change of 
some kind must be made. Seeing, as 
through a glass, darkly, one Member of 
Congress clamors for a change of of- 
ficers ; another for the transfer of Indian 
affairs to the War Department; another, 
for Quaker agents. One discovers a 
panacea, in the increase of appropria- 
tions —another, in their decrease; one, 
in vast reservations—another, in no res- 
ervations ; one, in an Indian Delegate 
to Congress —and another, in the exter- 
mination of the race. But no one insin- 
uates, that, to teach labor and farming to 
Indians, requires the presence among 
them, as agents of the Government, of 
practical farmers and laborers. 

The picture we have given of the Fed- 
eral appointees in the Indian service is 
not, of course, the universal, but the 
general rule. There have been numer- 
ous superintendents and agents excel- 
lently qualified for their respective trusts; 
and instances where tribes under their 
care have, in three or four years, been 
transformed from shiftless, thieving sav- 
ages, to industrious, prudent people, en- 
tirely capable of supporting themselves. 

One great reason of the inefficiency 
and expense of our Indian service lies in 
the want of accurate information among 
our public men, as to the real state of 
affairs. The Mémbers of Congress from 
the States and Territories where the In- 
dians reside, are but few in number, and 
have comparatively little weight in legis- 
lation. They are also somewhat inclined 
to look with favor upon liberal disburse- 
ments of public money in their respect- 


ive districts, as advantageous to their 
constituents. The Members of Congress 
from east of the Mississippi River, know 
but little of Indian character, save as 
portrayed in the life-like sketches of the 
late J. Fennimore Cooper. Hence the 
crude and experimental character of 
much of our legislation upon the sub- 
ject, and the unfortunate character of 
many appointments’ in the Indian serv- 
ice. 

The most recent experiments in ap- 
pointees are the opposite theories of 
Quakers and military men. The Presi- 
dent is supposed to favor the appoint- 
ment of military men, and the manage- 
ment of Indians as a part of the duties 
of the War Department. The Quaker 
theory is based upon the brilliant suc- 
cess of the Quaker, William Penn, who 
purchased the State of Pennsylvania of 
the Indians for some $4 worth of bogus 
jewelry, and, with his successors, per- 
suaded the Indians, for many genera- 
tions, that they had the best of the bar- 
gain. Either policy, exclusively pursued, 
would be equally sagacious. If good 
men are appointed—dqualified, as has 
been suggested —they will succeed be- 
cause they are good men, and not be- 
cause they are military men, red-haired 
men, Quakers, Mormons, or Hottentots. 

The annual current expenses of the 
Indian Bureau proper are not far from 
$5,000,000, and those of the War De- 
partment, $60,000,000. But, as almost 
the only pretext urged for maintaining 
our army at such enormous cost in a 
time of profound peace, is the necessity 
of watching the Indians, it is just to add 
to the expense of our Indian affairs at 
least three-fourths gf the expenses of 
the War Department, making, with the 
first-named appropriation, the sum of 
$50,000,000 per year, which is drawn in 
taxes from our laboring people, on ac- 
count of the presence among us of some- 
thing less than 300,000 Indians —men, 
women, and children. 
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We trust to be pardoned for again in- 
voking the sagacious business man to 
come to our rescue in this emergency. 
Being familiar with all the facts as here- 
in stated, he would proceed at once to 
remove every soldier from the Indian 
country, thereby enabling a reduction in 
the expenses of the War Department of 
$45,000,000 per year. Statistics of our 
recent Indian wars show that it costs 
about $500,000 apiece to kill Indians by 
army operations; and did our model 
business man require any massacring of 
Indians, a contract could be awarded to 
Californians at much more advantageous 
rates. Not only would this movement 
vastly reduce our expenditures, but it 
would do away with the cause by which 
many of our Indian wars are produced: 
namely, the debauching of Indian wom- 
en by the soldiers who are stationed 
among them. 

Our model business man would then 


abandon the system of large reserva- 
tions, and locate the Indians in small 
bands, wherever they chose to estab- 
lish themselves, on the public domain. 
They are possessed of strong local at- 
tachments, and would soon, with suita- 
ble aid and advice, select for themselves 


reasonable locations. The size of @he 
bands would not exceed an average of 
five hundred persons, making some five 
or six hundred bands. With each of 
these bands would be placed an agent 
—a capable, industrious, and energetic 
man —a man of good moral habits, and 
familiar with all practical details of farm- 
ing and stock-raising. These agents 
could be procured at wages not exceed- 
ing $75 per month, and would retain 
their positions —if they should demon- 
strate their fitness therefor —so long as 
agents were employed, their salaries be- 
ing slightly increased each year of serv- 
ice, as an inducement to special effort. 
The selection of these agents, with pre- 
scribed qualifications, might perhaps be 
left, with advantage, to each of the half- 
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dozen principal religious denominations 
of the country, in equal numbers, thus 
making each denomination measurably 
responsible for the character and con- 
duct of its nominees, and inducing an 
honorable rivalry in economy and prog- 
ress between the different appointees. 
These agents would all be placed under 
the charge of five or six superintend- 
ents; men of experience and capability 
for the trust, who would visit each band 
once or twice each year, and make to the 
agents such suggestions as experience 
should dictate, for the improvement of 
their respective charges. Each agent 
would be furnished with agricultural im- 
plements and breeding animals of vari- 
ous kinds, for distribution among his 
band. He would induce the Indians to 
labor, by both precept and example, tak- 
ing the lead in all farming labors, and 
demonstrating to the Indians that it was 
cheaper and easier to raise cattle and 
horses than to steal them and be shot or 
imprisoned therefor, and that but a mod- 
erate amount of labor was required to 
raise the vegetables and grain for their 
food. As soon as the Indians were suf- 
ficiently advanced, their land should be 
allotted to them in severalty, and the 
agents soon after withdrawn. Within a 
period of from five to ten years, every 
band of Indians would be self-sustain- 
ing. At the expiration of ten years, at 
most, all disbursements by the Govern- 
ment should cease. 

The expenses of this method of car- 
ing for the Indians would be, for the first 
five years, an average of not to exceed 
$4,000,000 per year; for the second five 
years, one-half that amount; in the 
whole, for the correct and final adjust- 
ment of the Indian Question, considera- 
bly less than the present disbursements 
for a single year. 

It is not claimed that by this process 
the Indians would, in five or ten years, 
be transformed into first-class citizens. 
No amount of education will make In- 
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dians, asa class, the equals of the Whites. 
But, with the amount of training and as- 
sistance above indicated, they might be 
with propriety allowed to shift for them- 
selves. Many would ripen into excel- 
lent citizens —thrifty, prudent, and in- 
dustrious ; more would perhaps always 
remain worthless vagabonds. But no 
expenditure of money would avoid whol- 
ly the latter result, and it may, therefore, 
be disregarded. The functions of the 
General Government do not include the 
compulsory reforming of every loafer, be 
he White or Red. 

To the extent we have indicated, it 
may be proper to tax our already bur- 
dened people for the training of the In- 
dian race, both as a matter of humanity 
and of public policy, but no further. 
Thereafter their care may be properly 
left with the people of the several States 
where they are domiciled, and where 
they would be entitled to the rights and 


privileges of all other citizens. 

It would be a difficult question, from 
the data at present attainable, to deter- 
mine whether the policy now pursued 
by the Government, or the one herein 
indicated, would most tend to the per- 


petuation of the Indian race. This is 
not, however, a matter of special national 
importance: the Indians, as a race, will 
ultimately either disappear or be absorb- 
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ed in the Caucasian race; and a differ- 
ence of a few years sooner or later is of 
little practical moment. The great want 
of the nation, it is true, is more popula- 
tion wherewith to develop the varied re- 
sources and industries of the country; 
but the quality is of greater moment 
than the quantity. 

In our somewhat rambling discussion 
of some phases of the Indian Question, 
we have not adverted to the religious or 
educational aspects of the case, for the 
reason that we do not regard them as 
the first steps necessary to be taken, nor 
as properly within the field of operations 
for the General Government. An Indi- 
an must first be taught to earn his daily 
bread, before his alphabet will be of 
especial avail. Melancholy as is the con- 
fession, the body, in this life, is as essen- 
tial as the mind, and far more clamorous 
in its demands. No religious growth 
consorts with a dyspeptic or empty stom- 
ach; no statesman, seer, or poet can be 
matured without a body. And until the 
Hawaiian Kanaka or the American In- 
dian can be secured in his three meals 
per day, he will require at least a semi- 
annual conversion; and will even then 
display an alacrity at backsliding, which, 
like the watch of Edward Cuttle, mari- 
ner, has rarely been equaled, and never 
been surpassed. 
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MONG the variety of marine ani- 

mals that periodically resort to the 

land, none other attain to such gigantic 
proportions as the Sea-Elephant. 

There are many among general read- 
ers who have the impression that the 
Sea-Elephant, the Sea-Lion, and the 
Sea-Otter are one and the same animal, 
known under different names. Such, 
however, is not the fact; for they are 
three very distinct species of mamma- 
lia, found along the western coast of 
North America. The two sexes of the 
Sea-Elephant vary much in size, the 
male being frequently triple the bulk 
of the female. The former are often 
found measuring eighteen feet from tip 
to tip, and individuals have been now 


and then met with, that attained the 


enormous dimensions of twelve feet in 
circumference, and more than twenty- 
four feet in length. In form it is similar 
to the seal, except the head. Indeed, it 
is frequently called the “ Elephant-Seal” 
by naturalists. Its color is a light brown 
when the hair is grown to full length; 
but, immediately after “shedding,” it 
becomes a leaden color, like the land- 
elephant. 

The hair on the body is very short 
and thin. Round the under side of the 
neck, in the oldest males, the animal ap- 
pears to undergo a change with age ; the 
hair falls off, the skin thickens and be- 
comes wrinkled—the furrows crossing 
each other, producing a checkered sur- 
face —and sometimes the throat is more 
or less marked with white spots. Its 
proboscis extends from opposite the an- 
gle of the mouth forward (in the larger 
males) about fifteen inches, when the 
creature is in a state of quietude, and 
the upper surface appears ridgy; but 


when the animal makes an excited res- 
piration, the trunk becomes more elon- 
gated, and the ridges nearly disappear. 
The average thickness of the skin that 
covers the body is fully equal to that of 
the largest bullock. 

The mouth is furnished with teeth 
similar to those of the Sea-Lion, the 
lower and largest canines being from 
four to five inches long, the exterior por- 
tion conical, presenting a smooth sur- 
face, and the part imbedded in the jaw 
slightly curved and ridgy. The whole 
tooth is nearly solid, a small cavity only 
appearing at the lowerend. The females 
may average in size ten feet between the 
extremities. They are destitute of the 
proboscis, the nose being like that of the 
seals, except that it projects considera- 
bly more over the mouth. 

The canine teeth are shorter, smooth- 
er below the sockets, larger at the base, 
and hollow nearly to the upper point. 
The sailors on a voyage to the Sea-Ele- 
phant grounds, not having a supply of 
pipes, made them of Cow- Elephant’s 
teeth, and the quills, or leg-bones, of the 
pelican—the former furnishing the bowls, 
and the latter the stems. Gill, one of 
the most noted American naturalists of 
the present day, gives the technical name 
of the Sea-Elephant found on the Pacific 
coast, as Macrorhinus angustirostris. 

The Lilefante marino, known to the 
“old Californians,” had a geographical 
distribution along the shores, or upon 
the islands, within the boundaries of 
their territory, from Point Abreojos* 
northward to the Farallones: the last- 
named being a cluster of rocky islets, 





* Cape St. Lazarus, forty leagues south, has been 
spoken of as the southern point where Sea-Elephants 
have been found, on the coast. 
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well known as lying off the harbor of 
San Francisco; and the first, a low, 
sandy point, stretching seaward, stud- 
ded by numerous rocks, awash, or bare, 
at low tide, which afford temporary rest- 
ing-places for cormorants, pelicans, and 
other varieties of sea-fowl found in those 
nearly tropical latitudes. Strange as it 
may be, we have no authentic accounts 
of this species of amphibious animal 
being found elsewhere in the northern 
hemisphere. South, however—about 
Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and nu- 
merous islands in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and the Crozets, Kerguélen, and 
Herd’s Islands, in the high latitudes of 
the Indian Ocean—have been poitits 
where the Sea-Elephants have gathered 
in quite incredible numbers, and where 
millions of them have been slain by the 
seamen, pursuing their prey in those dis- 
tant regions. 

The habits of the huge beast, when 
on shore or loitering about the foaming 
breakers, in many respects are similar 
to those of the leopard-seal. Our ob- 
servations on the Sea-Elephants of Cal- 
ifornia, go to show that they have been 
found in much larger numbers from Feb- 
ruary to June, than during other months 
of the year; but more or less were found 
on shore, at all times? upon their favor- 
ite beaches. They were generally first 
seen when coming up out of the water, 
near the beach, then crawling up by de- 
grees, frequently reclining, as if to sleep, 
then again moving up or along the shore, 
appearing not content with their last 
resting-place. In this manner they 
would ascend ravines, or “low-downs,” 
half a mile or more, congregating by 
hundreds. They are not so active on 
land as the seals, but when excited to 
inordinate exertion, their motions are 
quick—the whole body quivering in their 
semi-vaulting, crawling gait—and the an- 
imal, at such times, manifesting great fa- 
tigue. Notwithstanding their unwieldi- 
ness, we have sometimes foynd them on 
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broken and elevated ground, fifty or six- 
ty feet above the sea. 

The principal seasons of their coming 
on shore, are, when they are about to 
shed their coats, when the females bring 
forth their young, (which is one at a time 
—rarely two) and the mating season. 
These seasons for “hauling up” are 
more marked in southern latitudes. 

The different periods are known with 
the hunters as the “pupping- cow sea- 
son,” “brown cow,” “bulls and cows,” 
and “ March bull” seasons; but, on the 
California coast, either from the influ- 
ence of climate or some other cause, we 
have noticed young pups with their moth- 
ers at quite the opposite months. The 
continual hunting of the animals may 
possibly have driven them to irregulari- 
ties. The time of gestation is supposed 
to be about three-fourths of the year. 
The most marked season we could dis- 
cover was that of the matured males, 
which shed their coats later than the 
younger ones and the females. Still, 
among a herd of the largest of those 
fully matured—taken at Santa Barbara 
Island, in the month of June, 1852— we 
found several cows, with their young, 
the latter apparently but a few days old. 

When the Sea-Elephants come on 
shore for the purpose of “shedding,” if 
not disturbed, they remain out of the 
water till the old hair falls off. By the 
time this change comes about. the ani- 
mal is supposed to lose at least half its 
fat; indeed, it sometimes becomes very 
thin, and is then called a “slim-skin.” 

In the stomach of the Sea- Elephant 
a few pebbles are found, which has given 
rise to the saying that they take in bal- 
last before going down (returning to the 
sea). On warm, sunny days, we have 
watched them come up singly on smooth 
beaches, and burrow in the dry sand, 
throwing the loose particles that collect 
about the fore limbs over their backs, 
nearly covering themselves from view ; 
but, when not disturbed, the animals 
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follow their gregarious propensity, and 
collect in large herds. 

The mode of capturing them, is, for 
the sailors to get between the herd and 
the water ; then, raising all possible noise 
by shouting, together with the flourish- 
ing of clubs, guns, and lances, the party 
advance slowly toward the rookery, when 
the animals will retreat, appearing in a 
great state of alarm. Occasionally, an 
overgrown male will give battle, or at- 
tempt to escape ; but a ball from a mus- 
ket, through his brain, dispatches him, 
or some one, with a lance, checks his 
progress by thrusting it into the roof of 
the animal’s mouth, which causes it to 
settle on its haunches. Meanwhile, two 


men, with heavy oaken clubs, give it re- 
peated blows about the head, until it is 
stunned or killed. After securing those 
that are disposed to show resistance, the 
party rush on to the main body. The 
onslaught creates such a panic among 


those harmless creatures, that, losing all 
control of their actions, they will climb, 
roll, or tumble over each other, when 
prevented from further retreat by the 
projecting cliffs. We recollect, in one 
instance, where sixty-five were captured, 
that several were found showing no signs 
of either being clubbed or lanced, but 
were smothered by numbers of their 
kind heaped upon them. The whole 
flock, when attacked, manifested alarm 
by their peculiar roar, the sound of 
which, among the largest males, is near- 
ly as loud as the lowing of an ox, but 
more prolonged in one strain, accompa- 
nied by a rattling noise in the throat. 
The quantity of blood in this species of 
the seal tribe is supposed to be double 
that contained in a neat animal, in pro- 
portion to its size. 

After the capture, the flaying begins. 
First, with a large knife, the skin is rip- 
ped along the upper side of the body its 
whole length, and then cut down as far 
as practicable, without rolling it over; 
then the coating of fat that lies between 
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the skin and flesh — which may be from 
one to seven inches in thickness, accord- 
ing to the size and condition of the ani- 
mal—is cut into “horse-pieces,” about 
eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen 
long, and a puncture is made in each 
piece sufficiently large to pass a rope 
through. After flensing the upper por- 
tion of the body, it is rolled over, and 
cut all around, as above described. 
Then the “horse-pieces” are strung on 
a raft-rope * and taken to the edge of the 
surf; a long line is made fast to it, the 
end of which is thrown to a boat lying 
just outside of the breakers; they are 
then hauled through the rollers and tow- 
ed to the vessel, where the oil is tried 
out by boiling the blubber, or fat, in 
large pots set in a brick furnace for the 
purpose. The oil produced is superior 
to whale oil for lubricating purposes. 

Owing to the continual pursuit of the 
animals, they have become nearly, if not 
quite, extinct on the California coast, or 
the few remaining have fled to some un- 
known point for security. 

Thus far, we have been writing of the 
Sea- Elephant and manner of capturing 
it on the islands and coasts of the Cali- 
fornias ; and, although thousands of the 
animals, in past years, gathered upon the 
shores of the islands contiguous to the 
coast, as well as about the pebbly or 
sandy beaches of the peninsula, afford- 
ing full cargoes to the oil-ships, yet 
their numbers were but few, when com- 
pared with the multitudes which once 
inhabited the remote, desolate islands, 
or places on the main, within the icy re- 
gions of the southern hemisphere. Sev- 
eral geographical points have already 
been mentioned, and among those, the 
islands of Kerguélen, or “ Desolation,” 
and Herd’s Island, are the great resort- 
ing-places of these am:phibia at the pres- 
ent day. 

The last-named island is in latitude 





* A rope three fathoms long, with an eye-splice in 
one end. 
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53° 03° south, and longitude 72° 30’ to 
73 30° east. Its approximate extent is 
sixty miles. Its shores are somewhat 
bold, broken, and dangerous to land 
upon; no harbor being found that is se- 
cure for the smallest vessel. In the 
smoothest time, when landing, the boat’s 
crew are obliged to jump in the water, to 
hold and steady the boat that it may not 
be stoven on the beach, or swept out by 
the receding undertow. In fact, a heavy 
surge always beats upon these frozen, 
rock-bound shores, varied only by the 
combing seas, that dart higher yet up the 
precipitous cliffs whén urged on by the 
oft-repeated gales that sweep over the 
southern portions of the Indian Ocean. 
Captain Cook, the celebrated explorer, 
on his voyage of Discovery in the Res- 
olution, when he visited Kerguélen’s 
Land, called it the Island of Desolation, 
on account of its barren and uninhabita- 
ble appearance, although it possessed 
fine harbors, where the hardy mariner 
could rest securely with his ship during 
the violent winter storms. But not so 
at Herd’s Island. The Sea- Elephant 
oil-ship, breasting the changing winds 
and waves to procure a cargo, is officered 
by the most fearless and determined 
men, who have had experience in whal- 
ing, sealing, or Sea-Elephant hunting in 
those rough seas. The majority of the 
men are shipped at the Cape de Verd 
Islands, they being of a muscular race, 
who have proved themselves to be ex- 
cellent hands for the laborious work. 
The ship, when first sent out, is pro- 
vided with a “double crew,” and is ac- 
companied by a small vessel, of a hun- 
dred tons or less, for a “tender.” On 
arrival at the island, the ship is moored 
with heavy chains and anchors, and ev- 
ery other preparation is made for riding 
out any gale that may blow toward the 
land. The sails are unbent, all the spars 
above the topmasts are sent down, and, 
with the spare boats, are landed and 
housed during the “season,” which be- 
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gins about the middle of November, and 
ends in the middle of February. Quar- 
ters are provided for that portion of the 
ship’s company who are assigned to duty 
on shore. These quarters consist of a 
small hut, duly divided off into apart- 
ments —one for the mates, one for the 
steerage officers, and another for the men. 
This dwelling is no larger than neces- 
sity demands. Its walls are built of the 
detached pieces of lava, or bowlders, 
nearest at hand; rough boards and tar- 
red canvas, supplied from the ship, form 
the roof, which must be made water- 
proof and snow-proof. During the day, 
light is admitted to each room through 
a single pane of glass, or a spare deck 
or side-light—perhaps found among the 
rubbish on board the vessel; and doors 
are made after the fashion of “good old 
colony times,” with the latch-string ever 
flitting in the listless wind. In this dank 
habitation, planted ‘between an iceberg 
on one side and a bluff, volcanic mount- 
ain on the other, these rough men of the 
sea at once adapt themselves to their 
several situations, and all the discipline 
is maintained that they would be subject 
to if on board ship. The high surf at the 
island renders it impracticable to haul off 
the blubber in “rafts,” as at Kerguélen 
Island and on the coasts of the Califor- 
nias: hence it is usually “minced” * and 
put into tight casks, to prevent any waste 
of the oil; then, when a “smooth day” 
comes, they are rolled down the beach, 
and pulled through the rollers by the 
boats; or the “tender” is anchored near 
shore, a line is run to the vessel, and 
the casks hauled alongside, hoisted in 
and transferred to the ship, where the 
oil is “tried out” and “stowed down” 
in the usual manner. 

As soon as the season is over—or, 
rather, when the time has come for the 
ship to leave, either for home, or to find 
shelter in some harbor at the island of 





* The “ horse-pieces ” cut into thin slices 
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Desolation— the shore-party is supplied 
with provisions, all the surplus articles 
that were landed are re-embarked, the 
heavy anchors are at last weighed, and 
amid hail, snow, and sleet the ship bounds 
over the yawning billows under her half- 
frozen canvas, and soon disappears in 
the offing. 

The vessels having departed, those of 
the officers and men left on the island 
resume their daily occupations. Usu- 
‘ally, the number is divided into two 
“gangs,” stationed at separate places, 
where clusters of huts have sprung up 
for the use of those belonging to the dif- 
ferent vessels, who have, from time to 
time, made it a temporary abiding-place. 

Try-works are also built, and a shanty 
is erected fora cooper’s shop. These two 
habitable spots are known as “ Whisky 
Bay,” and “The Point;” the former be- 
ing a slight indentation of the shore-line, 
where the Elephants, in countless num- 
bers, were found by the first vessel vis- 
iting there, which, as report says, had a 
supply of “Old Rye” stowed in her run. 
The Captain, in the heat of his success- 
ful prosecution of the arduous business 
of procuring a cargo, gave his men per- 
mission to “splice the main-brace strong 
and often,” so long as the work went 
briskly on; and it is humorously told 
that this noted landing-place was “chris- 
tened” at the cost of barrels of the bev- 
erage, thus securing to it a name as last- 
ing as that of the prominent headland 
on the borders of the Okhotsk Sea, well 
known to whalemen as “ Whisky Bluff.” 
From day to day the separated parties, 
living some thirty miles apart, hunt the 
animals for leagues along the shores, 
with the varied success incident to sea- 
son or circumstances ; and, although on 
the same island, the face of the coun- 


try is so broken—being rent into deep~ 


chasms, walled in as it were by giddy, 
shelving heights, making it impossible 
to travel, even on foot, far inland toward 
its extremities, and the shores so hedg- 
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ed by sharp ridges of basalt, stretch- 
ing into the sea—that the two divisions 
know nothing of each other till the ves- 
sels return — which is frequently after an 
absence of from eight to twelve months 
—and during the time a thousand or 
more barrels of oil may have been col- 
lected. 

Notwithstanding the hardship and dep- 
rivations that are undergone to make a 
successful voyage, there is no lack of 
enterprising merchants ready to invest 
their capital in any adventure when there 
is a prospect of ultimate gain, and no 
ocean or sea which there is a possibil- 
ity of navigating appears too perilous 
for the adventurous seamen to try their 
luck upon. The very fact of the voyage 
being fraught with danger and difficulty 
tends to stimulate them to action; and 
in this remote part of the world of which 
we have spoken, that was unknown to 
the early explorers, as well as to those 
who have more recently voyaged toward 
the Antarctic Continent—and for the ge- 
ographical position of which we are in- 
debted to the enterprise and nautical 
skill of those of our countrymen who 
commenced the life of a sailor by “com- 
ing through the hawse- holes” — we find 
that rival parties are left on its bleak 
shores, who, when opposed the one to 
the other, watch with greater care every 
movement that may be made, than the 
coming and going of the creatures which 
are the objects of pursuit. Many a war 
of words has arisen, with ’the brandish- 
ing of club and lance in the strife; but, 
like the pioneer California miners, when 
left to rely on their own good sense for 
self-government, there was little to fear 
but that all laws made would be simple, 
just, and strictly adhered to. When par- 
ties from different vessels are located on 
the same beach, the custom is for all to 
work together when killing the animals, 
as well as when skinning and cutting the 
blubber in “horse-pieces” from the bod- 
ies. These are thrown into one or more 
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piles ; after which, the men of each party 
are ranged in squads, and each one, in 
turn, draws a piece from the heap, till all 
is disposed of. 

These divisions are made whenever 
the animals are found and killed in any 
considerable numbers; and, if far from 
the rendezvous, the blubber is “back- 
ed,” or rolled in casks, to the main 
dépét. 

The backing process is the stringing of 
eight or ten pieces on a pole, which is 
carried on the shoulders of two men; 
but if a cask is used, three men are allot- 
ted to each one of six or eight barrels’ 
capacity, to roll which the distance of 
two miles is allowed to be a day’s work. 
While the ship is away, homeward- 
bound, or returning to the island for an- 
other cargo, the “tender” may be at 
Desolation Island, picking up what scat- 
tering “Elephants” can be found upon 
shores that once swarmed with millions 
of those huge beasts; or a short whal- 
ing-cruise is made, till the time comes for 
commencing operations at the island. 

When the season returns, the vessels 
are usually “on the ground ;” the treach- 
erous surf is again passed and repassed 
in the light, frail whale- boats, landing 
the fresh ‘crew from home, who relieve 
those who have thus literally “seen the 
elephant.” The time passes quickly 
away, in the toil and excitement of kill- 
ing and flensing; and again the floating 
fragment of the world departs for the 
land of civilization, leaving her last crew 
from home to pass an Antarctic winter, 
amid the solitudes of icebergs and the 
snow-covered peaks of the mountain 
island. No passing sail is seen, to break 
the monotony of their voluntary exile ; 
even many varieties of sea-birds found 
at Desolation do not deign to visit them. 
Multitudes of penguins, however, period- 
ically resort to the island, whose eggs, 
together with the tongues of the Sea- 
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Elephant, and one or two kinds of fish, 
furnish a welcome repast for all hands, 
by way of change from that substantial 
fare, called “salt-horse” and “hard- 
tack.” 

Beside the close stoves in their apart- 
ments, which are heated with coals from 
the ship, or the fat of the “Elephant 
pups,” and the flickerings of a murky 
oil-lamp, the long winter evenings are 
passed in smoking and playing amusing 
games — “old sledge” and “seven-up” 
being favorites—and the reckless joking 
that circulates among a class of adven- 
turers who make light of ill-luck, and 
turn reverses into ridicule. 

The extent and value of the Sea-Ele- 
phant fishery, from its commencement 
up to the present date, is not definitely 
known, as the ships engaged in the en- 
terprise when whaling and sealing was 
at its height in the Southern Ocean, were 
also in pursuit of the valuable fur-bear- 
ing animals, as well as the cacha/ot and 
the da/ena; hence their cargoes were 
often made up of a variety of the oils of 
commerce. 

We have reliable accounts, however, 
of the Sea- Elephant being taken for its 
oil as early as the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. At those islands, or upon 
the coasts on the main, where vessels 
could find secure shelter from all winds, 
the animals have long since been virtu- 
ally annihilated ; and now they are only 
sought after in the remote places we 
have mentioned, and these points are 
only accessible under the great difficul- 
ties that beset the mariner when sailing 
near the antipodes of the globe. 

Enough data are at hand, neverthe- 
less, to show that hundreds of thousands 
of the animals, yielding as many barrels 
of oil, have been taken from Desolation 
and Herd’s Islands, by American ships, 
which have maintained a monopoly of 
the business for many years. 
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HE British Possessions on the 

continent of Australia consist of 
five separate Colonies, each being gov- 
erned by its own laws, and wholly un- 
connected with the others. Owing to 
the nature of the Government, the num- 
ber of Colonies is constantly increasing. 
As all internal improvements —includ- 
ing roads, bridges, railroads, telegraph 
lines, etc. —are carried on by the Gov- 
ernment, the people residing farthest 
from the capitals do not generally get a 
fair share of the public moneys spent in 
their neighborhood: consequently, they 
petition the Home Government for a 
separation ; which is granted, if her Maj- 
esty’s advisers deem it expedient. How- 
ever, a remote district will bear with a 
vast amount of maladministration on the 
part of the local Government before 
seeking redress in this manner, as, in 
the event of a separation being granted 
and a new Government organized, no 
inconsiderable portion of the public rev- 
enue would be spent in paying the sala- 
ries ofa fresh set of Government offi- 
cials. 

There are very few places in the world 
where Government officers are better 
paid for their services than in Australia. 
The Governor of Victoria, a colony hav- 
ing a population about equal to that of 
California, received, until lately, a salary 
of $75,000 annually; and, in addition, a 
house and grounds suitable to the recip- 
ient of such a princely income. Many 
of the Government officers, such as 
Judges, Secretaries, and Treasurers, re- 
ceived salaries ranging from $8,000 to 
$12,000 yearly, and this at a time when 
destitution to great extent prevailed in 
Melbourne, and laboring men could be 
engaged for adollaraday. In Queens- 


land—the last organized Colony—the 
Governor receives $24,000 a year, al- 
though the population is less than that 
of the city of San Francisco. 

The different Governments resemble 
one another to a great extent, and ap- 
proximate to a republican, as much as to 
a monarchical, form. Practically speak- 
ing, universal suffrage prevails, although, 
in some of the Colonies, a law, framed 
to deter loafers and vagabonds from vot- 
ing, excludes from the elective franchise 
every person who has not received, dur- 
ing the previous year, a given amount of 
wages, or paid a given amount for board 
and lodging. If he has a house of his 
own, this rule does not apply to him. 
The Legislature consists of two Houses, 
the Upper and the Lower. Members of 
the Upper House, as well as those who 
have the privilege of voting for them, 
must be possessed of property. Mem- 
bers of either House are not paid for 
their services. In Queensland, the mem- 
bers of the Upper House are nominees, 
having been appointed by the Governor 
and his Cabinet, who still retain that 
prerogative. 

In the choice of Governor, no Colony 
has any voice whatever. He is appoint- 
ed by the Home Government, and often 
arrives in Australia a stranger to its laws 
and institutions, and ignorant of, and in- 
different to, its wants. He often receives 
his appointment as a reward for services 
rendered to his party, and not because 
of his fitness for the office which he is to 
hold; and this circumstance alone may, 
at no distant day, induce the Colonies 
to claim their independence, which the 
Mother Country, guided by her former 
experience, will most probably grant 
without much opposition. The laboring 
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classes do not fake a very active part in 
politics ; in fact, in many places they do 
not vote at all. 

One cause of this apathy is their gen- 
eral ignorance. The great body of la- 
boring men were laborers in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. They are often 
months without reading a newspaper; a 
large percentage of them do not know 


how. When I say laborers, I mean 


farm-hands, navvies, and unskilled la- 
borers in general. The miners and me- 
chanics are more intelligent, yet not 
equal to the Americans—in_ political 
knowledge, at least. When universal 
suffrage was extended to the inhabitants 
of Australia, many men were elected to 
the Legislatures who were totally unfit 
for that position; and, although a reac- 
tion has, to some extent, since taken 
place, the Legislatures of many of the 
Colonies are, to-day, inferior to what 
they were before the extension of the 
electoral franchise, not only in intelli- 
gence, but also in moral worth. Anoth- 
er reason why the masses do not take 
much interest in politics, is, that only 
a few, comparatively speaking, obtain 
their positions directly from the hands 
of the people. With the exception of 
the members of the Legislature, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen in the cities, all 
other public officers, including Judges, 
Sheriffs, Police Magistrates, Postmas- 
ters, Tax and Revenue Collectors, receive 
their appointments from the Governor 
and his Cabinet. All of these officers 
retain their positions as long as their 
services are required, and their work 
done in an efficient manner. Each sub- 
ordinate officer is subject to dismissal 
from the head of his department, but 
that power is never exercised, except in 
cases of gross negligence or incompe- 
tency. The Cabinet member who should 
discharge a faithful public servant be- 
cause he happened to differ with him in 
politics, would draw on his head a storm 
of public indignation, more injurious to 
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his political aspirations than the opposi- 
tion of twenty such men as the one dis- 
missed. All Government officers who 
have served for a stipulated time receive 
a pension. This, of course, entails a 
good deal of expense; but it is cheapest 
in the end, as this inducement renders 
them honest and zealous in the discharge 
of their duties. They are, also, owing 
to the great length of time which they 
retain their appointments, very expert 
in their business. 

A large amount of the public revenue 
is derived from the sale of Crown lands; 
and it has been the object of every ad- 
ministration not to sell a large quantity, 
but to get the highest price for that sold. 
Before the discovery of gold, the princi- 
pal occupation was grazing. The sheep 
and cattle were boiled down for their 
tallow; and that article, together with 
wool, formed the chief, almost the only 
export. The great influx of people, 
caused by the discovery of gold, brought 
immense and sudden wealth to stock- 
holders, or squatters, as they are called ; 
and these, generally intelligent men, had 
influence enough to get elected to the 
Legislature — and, in fact, to control the 
Government. Each squatter rented a 
tract of land—sometimes a thousand 
square miles —from the Government, at 
a nominal price ; the Government, how- 
ever, retaining the right to have the 
land surveyed, and sold in lots to suit 
purchasers. But, as the squatters had 
friends enough in the Legislature to 
throw obstacles in the way of small set- 
tlers, all country lands, no matter what 
their value, were sold at auction to the 
highest bidder, the upset price being $5 
per acre. If noone considered the land 
worth this price, of course, it remained 
in the possession of the squatters. This 
injudicious method of alienating Crown 
land drove many industrious men, with 
moderate capital. away from the coun- 
try. 

During the last few years, in some of 
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the Colonies, the land-laws have been 
considerably modified, to the advantage 
of the community at large, and especial- 
ly to the alvantage of the working class- 
es. At present, in some places, land can 
be obtained, without any competition, at 
auction sales; and to pay the price— $5 
per acre—the settler is allowed eight 
years, at the end of which time he re- 
ceives his title-deeds. In all the Colo- 
nies, perfect religious toleration prevails, 
and all ministers of the Gospel have to 
rely for support on the voluntary: con- 
tributions of their flocks. There is no 
State Church. In educational matters, 
also, the people have to depend on them- 
selves, toa great extent. In many in- 
stances, towns of five or six thousand 
inhabitants have only one public school, 
and one or two teachers. The most of 
the children, if they receive any educa- 
tion at all, receive it at private schools, 
which are supported by the religious 
denominations to which they belong. 
Great numbers of the poor people, espe- 
cially those living in the country and in 
small villages, are in a deplorable state 
of ignorance. Many of the most influ- 
ential and intelligent men in the Colonies 
are the sons of convicts —some of them 
convicts themselves. It would not al- 
ways be safe to ask a Police Magistrate, 
a Judge, or a member of the Legislature 
any questions about his father, as that 
personage most probably “left his coun- 
try for his country’s good.” A dispute 
at a public ball, in Sydney, as to who 
should take precedence, was ended by 
one of the party suggesting that the Jas 
should be given to him who had been 
sentenced to the longest term of trans- 
portation. The convicts generally be- 
came rich men, and bestowed on their 
children the best education which the 
country afforded; and these latter, if 
they have no ancestry to boast of, con- 
sider their wealth and intelligence an 
equivalent. The rich and educated have 
very little intercourse with the poor and 


ignorant. The gentleman will not asso- 
ciate with the laborer on any condition. 
Even at the wayside hotels, the master 
and his servant—- both of whom are, per- 
haps, driving the same flock of sheep to 
market —will not sit at the same table. 
As all of the Colonies are offshoots from 
New South Wales, which was a penal 
Colony, established for British convicts, 
there are still to be found in the treat- 
ment of laboring classes many remnants 
of the barbarisms which were inflicted 
on convicts. A laboring man is engaged 
for so much per year and rations. His 
weekly rations, which he often has 4 
cook for himself, consist of ten pounds of 
flour, twelve pounds of beef or mutton, 
two pounds of sugar, and a quarter 
pound of tea. If he require any thing 
else, he must buy it out of his scanty 
wages. Should he leave his employer 
before his term of engagement has ex- 
pired, a warrant is issued for his arrest 
and placed in the hands of a policeman, 
who quickly finds him and lodges him in 
prison, where he remains until he con- 
sents to resume his duties. 

Chinese are as numerous in Australia 
as in California, but there they have not 
given occasion for so much public dis- 
cussion as they have here. In Austra- 
lia the great body of Chinamen are en- 
gaged in working on their own account, 
as miners, store-keepers, and gardeners. 
Some of them keep hotels and boarding- 
houses, which are patronized by the Eu- 
ropeans. They are not often engaged 
in working for wages, but when they are, 
cooking and shepherding seem to offer 
them the greatest attraction. As gar- 
deners, they exhibit great patience, as 
well as industry and ingenuity in irrigat- 
ing their land; and in many places the 
Whites are almost wholly dependent on 
them fora supply of vegetables. In min- 
ing, they are chiefly confined to ground 
which has been deserted by Europeans. 
Sometimes, as in California, a party of 
roughs organize, burn their tents, and 
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drive them from the diggings. Howev- 
er, they are protected better than here, 
as their oaths are taken in all courts 
of justice, and White Men convicted on 
theirevidence. Those who have become 
Christians are sworn on the Bible ; those 
who have remained pagans are sworn, 
either by cutting a cock’s head off, by 
blowing out a light, or by breaking a 
saucer or some other piece of crockery, 
accompanied in each instance by a form 
of words, the purport of which is, that 
in the event of their telling lies, their 
souls will be treated as they have treated 
the aforesaid saucer, candle, or rooster. 
A tax of $50 is levied on each China- 
man, and collected before he lands; af- 
terward, he is treated as a British sub- 
ject. Inmining, he pays the same amount 
of tax to the Government as all other 
miners: namely, $5 in some of the Col- 
onies, and $2.50 in the others, yearly. 
There is nothing in the constitution of 
any of the Governments which forbids 
a Chinaman to become a citizen and to 
vote, but very few of them avail them- 
selves of that privilege; still, they have 
sometimes become British subjects, and 
the writer knows of one instance, in a 
small town in Queensland, where a Chi- 
naman was elected to serve as Alder- 
man. In many of the large towns, num- 
bers of the Chinese adopt the Australian 
costume, take English names, and be- 
come completely Anglicized. There are 
scarcely any Chinese women in Austra- 
lia; and the few who are there, are re- 
spectable persons, who have come with 
their husbands. Many of the wealthier 
Chinamen are married to White women. 
A rich Chinaman has very little diffi- 
culty in getting a White wife; and the 
friends of a servant girl will often per- 
suade her to choose a rich Chinaman, in 
preference to a poor White Man. 

The aborigines of Australia are, per- 
haps, the most ignorant and degraded 
people in the world. They belong to the 
Negro race, but they are even uglier 
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than the Negro. Before the advent of 
the White Man they led a tolerably easy 
kind of life, as game was abundant, and 
edible roots and fruits, though not pal- 
atable—to Europeans, at least—were 
plentiful. Their weapons of warfare are 
spears, shields, boomerangs, stone hat- 
chets, wooden swords, etc. The shield is 
made of wood, plano-convex, about twen- 
ty inches long, and ten or twelve wide. 
The plane side, which contains a handle, 
is turned toward the body. The wood 
is, perhaps, the lightest to be found, but 
it is hard enough to turn a rifle- ball. 
The boomerang —a weapon to be found 
only among them— is about eighteen or 
twenty inches in length, approaching a 
semicircular form. It is about four inch- 
es wide, one inch thick along the centre 

and tapers to the sides. A person ex- 
pert in its use will throw it a distance 
of 100 or 150 yards; and if it meet with 
no impediment, it will thence return to 
his feet. How they came to invent this 
machine is a mystery. Most likely it 
was done accidentally, as the inventor 
should have a more accurate knowledge 
of the laws of motion than is possessed 
by the majority of men, either White or 
Black. European savans demonstrat- 
ed, theoretically, that the flight of such 
a missile would be attended with similar 
results, long before it was known to ex- 
ist among the aborigines of Australia. 
In stalking large game, as kangaroos 
and emus, on the open plain, they show 
a good deal of skill and patience. With 
a leafy bough in his hand, resembling in 
color the ground over which he crawls, 
one of them will approach even the most 
cautious animal, until he arrives close 
enough to transfix it with his spear. 
The women carry home the game, but 
they seldom eat any until their lords and 
masters are served. In seeking wild 
honey, the Black catches a bee, and fas- 
tens to its body a piece of white down, 
plucked from some wild plant. This not 
only impedes the progress of the bee, 
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but renders its flight more easily to be 
seen ; and it is thus readily traced to its 
nest in some neighboring tree. 

One can not help admiring the activ- 
ity displayed by the Blacks in climbing 
trees. If the tree is small enough to be 
encompassed by his hands, one of them 
will walk up as quickly as a White Man 
would ascend a ladder. If the tree is 
very thick, he takes his tomahawk and 
cuts in the bark a notch about two inches 
long and one inch deep, in which he 
places his big toe, and from this stand- 
point he cuts another higher up, and so 
on to the top. In this manner they as- 
cend branchless trunks, to the height of 
a hundred feet or more. 

They are almost incapable of improve- 
ment. Even those who have lived with 
the White settlers from their infancy 
seldom acquire habits of self-denial, or- 
der, or industry. All of their money is 
spent for tobacco and strong drink. And 
many of them, unable to bear the con- 
straints of civilized life, leave their White 
friends, and join their wild brethren of 
the forest. They are most obstinate 
beggars, and, in the neighborhood of the 
settled districts, they seldom allow a 
White Man to pass without asking him 
for tobacco or money. If he consents, 
they ask for something else, and so on 
as long as he continues giving. They 
generally go naked, or, if the weather is 
very cold, they wear a rug of opossum- 
skins thrown over the shoulders. Their 
houses consist of one sheet of bark, 
placed standing in an oblique position, 
under the leeside of which they seek 
shelter from the wind and rain. 

Their ideas of a future state are very 
vague. They have some belief in the 
presence of a devil, or Evil Spirit, at 
night; and when moving about after 
dusk, they carry lighted fire-sticks in 
their hands, in order to frighten him 
away. They believe that, after their 
death, they rise again, and become White 
Men. This belief is caused by the ap- 
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pearance of the bodies of dead Blacks, 
after being roasted and stripped of their 
skins—a common practice with those 
among them who are cannibals. The 
dead body of an enemy, even if not eat- 
en, is horribly mutilated. The victor 
usually hacks it to pieces, and anoints 
himself with the fat taken from the kid- 
neys and intestines ; being imbued with 
the belief, that, by doing so, he acquires 
his victim’s skill and strength, in addi- 
tion to his own. 

Their cowardice is only equaled by 
their treachery. Twenty of them would 
not venture to attack a White Man open- 
ly, but they will steal on him unawares, 
and spear or tomahawk him behind. An 
opportunity of killing a White Man — 
even one to whom they had hitherto ap- 
peared friendly—is seldom allowed to 
pass without being taken advantage of. 
Sometimes the whole family of a settler, 
with whom they had been for months on 
apparently the most amicable terms, has 
been massacred in a few minutes, with- 
out any obvious cause. 

In driving them back from the settled 
districts, or hunting them down on ac- 
count of some depredations which they 
have committed, the Governments do not 
always depend wholly on White Men: 
the Blacks themselves are used, to a 
great extent, for that purpose. Blacks 
are enlisted, armed with swords, rifles, 
and revolvers. They are mounted on 
horseback, and placed in charge of White 
Men, who take them a few hundred miles 
away from their native place, where the 
tribes with whom they come in contact 
are either their hereditary foes, or total 
strangers. The Black trooper thorough- 
ly enjoys this work. Well mounted, well 
armed, and acquainted with all the tricks 
of his opponents, unless. taken unawares 
he has little to fear from their attacks, 
while he kills, mutilates, and ravishes to 
his heart’s content. 

Among themselves, they are constant- 
ly fighting, though their battles do not 
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usually result in much bloodshed. I 
once witnessed a fight between two pet- 
ty tribes, who happened to meet unex- 
pectedly on ground claimed by both. 
My attention was drawn to the scene of 
combat by the clash, not of arms, but of 
tongues; for there was much more talk 
than fighting. Each party consisted of 
about sixty warriors, besides women and 
children. The women and children are 
usually left in the camp; but, in this in- 
stance, the fighting occurred without pre- 
meditation. Each warrior had placed 
himself behind the friendly shelter of a 
tree, and from this retreat hurled at his 
opponent—in addition to spears and 
boomerangs—all the opprobrious epi- 
thets that his language afforded. One 
warrior, who allowe: his courage to get 
the better of his discretion, exposed him- 
self to an enemy of whose proximity he 
seemed to hg unaware, and was imme- 
diately pierced through and through with 


aspear. At this juncture the chief of a 
more power‘ui tribe, to whom both par- 
ties were sul.ject, arrived on the ground, 
and put an end to the combat. The 
wounced man was carried to his camp, 
about a mile away, but died a few min- 


utes after. His friends gathered around 
tie body, and were most violent in the 
expression of their grief. They tore their 
hrir out in handfuls, cut themselves with 
knives, and pounded their bodies with 
clubs and stones. One old woman—the 
aunt of the deceased, as I was told— 
took a large stone in both hands, and 
beat her head with it until she dropped 
down insensible. Their grief would have 
appeared more impressive to me, had I 
not known from previous experience that 
the loss of a puippy dog would call forth 
lamientations as loud, and that most of 
the mourners in this instance would for- 
get their grief in the enjoyment of a 
handful of sugar, or a plug of tobacco. 

They seem partial to dancing, and 
spend several hours every night during 
the time of full moon in this recreation. 
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Dancing is not carried on solely for 
amusement: it is also a matter of duty 
connected with some superstitious be- 
lief. Only the men dance; and on the 
women devolves the duty of supplying 
the music, which consists of the noise 
made by the striking of a couple of clubs 
against each other. 

Both men and women resort to meth- 
ods of adorning the body which are not 
common among the beaus and belles of 
civilized countries. One of the most 
common, is, by means of a sharp stone, 
to cut parallel gashes along the arms, 
breast, and shoulders. These wounds 
are seared with a piece of burning wood ; 
and, after they become healed, stand out 
in large wales, which make the possessor 
look as if he were enveloped in a braid- 
ed jacket. Some of them pull out a front 
tooth; others bore a hole through the 
nose, and in this hole his pipe, should 
he be fortunate enough to possess one, 
is carried. 

Although, as I have previously re- 
marked, they are very treacherous, still, 
instances have occurred, in which White 
Men, who have been wholly in their pow- 
er, were well treated. Perhaps the fact 
that they had nothing to tempt the cu- 
pidity of the Blacks had a good deal to 
do with this. I shall mention only one 
instance out of the many which have 
come within my knowledge. The pres- 
ent Colony of Victoria was settled in the 
year 1835. Thirty-three years previous- 
ly a Colonel Collins, having in his charge 
a party of English convicts, attempted 
to form a settlement at some distance 
from where the city of Melbourne now 
Stands. Not satisfied with the locality, 
he abandoned it, sailed for Van Die- 
men’s Land, and colonized that island. 
Among the convicts was a man named 
Buckley, who had formerly been a Brit- 
ish soldier, but was sentenced to trans- 
portation for attempting to strike his 
commanding officer, who was no less a 
person than the Duke of Kent, the father 
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of Queen Victoria. Buckley— probably 
aware of the treatment convicts had to 
expect —deserted from his companions 
before they sailed for Van Diemen’s 
Land. Passing by a new-made grave 
he found a spear, which he took in his 
hand, and traveled toward a neighboring 
camp, belonging to the savages. These, 
seeing the spear which belonged to their 
dead chief in the hands of a man who 
resembled him in stature, thought he 
had arisen from the grave, and turned 
White Man. Buckley was accordingly 
well treated. For thirty-three years he 
remained with this tribe, taking part in 
their wars and amusements, and con- 
forming in all things to their customs. 
Throughout this time he never saw a 
White Man. Gradually he lost almost 


all traces of his origin; and when found 
by the settlers who arrived there in 1835, 
he was unable to speak a word of En- 
glish. 


Intercourse with the Whites — 
among whom he remained— gradually 
brought back to his memory the knowl- 
edge he had lost. He lived several years 
afterward, and always spoke with grati- 
tude of his Black protectors. The Blacks 
are fast disappearing before the White 
Men; and in some of the older settle- 
ments, there are none of them to be 
found. 

With an area equal to that of the 
United States, and a population of only 
about a million, of course the resources 
of the country are in an undeveloped 
condition. Grazing will always hold a 
prominent place, as a great portion of 
the country is suitable for nothing else. 
From the dry plains in the interior, wool 
is carried by oxen eight hundred or a 
thousand miles to the coast. Even if 
grain could be raised, it would not be 
remunerative to have it carried so far by 
ox-teams; railroads will not pay, and 
there are no rivers. With one excep- 
tion—the Murray—the rivers are not 
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navigable more than fifty miles from their 
mouths; few of them so far. Except in 
the rainy season, a running stream is a 
rarity. A creek is only a succession of 
water-holes, which become smaller and 
less numerous as you proceed from its 
source, and are finally lost in the hot, 
arid plains. If water is scarce, it is not 
because a large quantity of rain does not 
fall. In fact, the rain-storms are some- 
times terrific ; but, instead of percolating 
the earth, to come forth again in refresh- 
ing springs, the water runs rapidly to the 
sea, Causing vast and destructive floods. 

Many of the valleys are capable of 
being turned into large lakes by means 
of dams built across their outlets; and 
schemes for storing the storm-waters in 
this way have already received the con- 
sideration of the various Governments. 
Such a plan would render fertile many 
square miles of now barren territory, as 
well as prevent the great destruction of 
life and property which is caused by 
these excessive floods. 

The soil in many places is extremely 
fertile; but it has been treated as the 
farmers of California to-day treat, theirs. 
Crop after crop has been grown, until the 
land has become completely exhausted ; 
and ground which yielded sixty bushels 
to the acre twenty years ago, now will 
not produce ten. 

The grape-vine has been tried with 
success; and Australia bids fair to be- 
come, one day, one of the great wine- 
producing countries in the world. Sugar 
and cotton have been cultivated during 
the last few years with profit; and there 
is a vast area suited to their growth. To- 
bacco grows wild in Queensland. Tea, 
coffee, and in fact all the products of the 
Temperate and Torrid zones, find here 
localities favorable to their culture. And 
these, with its great mineral wealth of 
gold, copper, and coal, render Australia 
capable of supporting a large population. 
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The sea is blazing all around ; 

An idle bark is inward bound ; 

The ripples lap upon the reef; 

The gull’s dull flight is low, and brief; 
The long beach-grass begins to fade ; 
The sea-crabs sidle to a shade; 

The cocoa hangs its nutted head ; 

And nothing stirs—the wind is dead. 


The peopled plain is still as death ; 
No cricket chirps, for lack of breath ; 
A scorching dust is in the air; 

The glitter blinds me everywhere ; 
The hills are limned in colors fleet, 
And quiver in the noonday heat ; 
The lizards sleep upon the wall — 
An empty sky is over all. 
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RS. MACY was arranging her 
list for a party. Mr. Macy was 
doing nothing, with the aid of his after- 
dinner cigar. Mrs. Emmons was crochet- 
ing energetically. You will pardon me for 
not stating definitely the nature of the ar- 
ticle which she was building at that par- 
ticular time: it might have been—any 
thing, from a Chinese mandarin to a car- 
riage afghan, or a pair of baby’s socks; 
for she was a cunning worker in wools, 
and conscientiously crocheted every thing 
known to have been created by those lit- 
tle wonder- working pieces of bone or 
steel, with hooks at the end of them. So 
far, she was reasonable, and easily to be 
comprehended ; but when she projected 
things from her moral consciousriess — 
made them up out of her own head, as 
the saying is—as she sometimes did, I 
confess she became puzzling. 
“And there’s Mr. Burleigh: it would 


never do to forget him, although I know 
that I shall feel crushed when he tells 
me—as he'll be sure to do—that par- 
ties are ‘confounded bores.’ He will 
hardly say any thing stronger than ‘con- 
founded,’ will he?” said Mrs. Macy — 
pausing, meditatively, to consider the 
subject. 

“You had better be prepared for a few 
mild oaths,” returned her husband. 

“Why does he come, then, if he thinks 
parties are such bores?” inquired Mrs. 
Emmons, rather indignantly. 

Mr. Macy, to whom this remark was 
addressed, leisurely sent rings of blue 
cigar smoke toward the ceiling before he 
replied: thus epigrammatically testify- 
ing that he was content with life and the 
admiration of the ladies—which is al- 
ways elicited by this performance. 

“Oh, he goes because, after all, I sup- 
pose, he rather enjoys it. I have no 
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doubt he likes the fine suppers and other 
pleasures incidental to parties. There 
are other pleasures, aren’t there, Su- 
san?” 

“Of course there are,” returned Mrs. 
Macy; “and now that you mention it, 
I saw some elegant point-lace the other 
day.” 

“Yes, I was sure you said that there 
was something else. But I fear Bur- 
leigh would fail to see that Joint. How- 
ever, he is a good-natured fellow, if his 
ways are a little rough. He always 
means well, and would go through fire 
and water to serve you.” 

“And that is probably just what no- 
body wants him to do. If there is one 
class of people whom I thoroughly dis- 
like, it is your good-intentioned people. 
They are very apt to say and do ugly, 
unpleasant, impertinent things, and then 
complacently raise the shield of their 
good intentions, so that you never even 
have the comfort of saying that their con- 
duct is outrageous, without somebody 
making you feel very cheap and un- 
charitable by telling you that they mean 
well. Heaven preserve me from such 
people.” 

The indignant mood was one in which 
Mrs. Emmons often indulged —a little 
too often, perhaps. But it was becom- 
ingtoher. Itstrappedan invisible back- 
board to her back, put a lovely color in 
her pale cheeks, and gave a magnificent 
sparkle to her brown eyes. 

“ After all, I think you'll rather like 
Mr. Burleigh. He is thoroughly sensi- 
ble and well informed, and has seen a 
good deal of life, too,” said Mr. Macy. 

“Of such a life as a new country de- 
velops,” Mrs. Macy remarked. 

“But it develops honest, energetic, 
free - thinking, generous-hearted men,” 
returned her husband. 

“With, perhaps, a little crudeness in 
their way of thinking, and boisterous- 
ness in their manners,” suggested Mrs. 


Macy. 
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“Ah, Sue! I see that I shall never 
succeed in making a thorough San Fran- 
ciscan of you.” 

“But Kate looks as if she thought the 
success had already been accomplished. 
It is true, I do talk and think a little 
more slang than I used to in my very 
proper Miss Haims’ days. And it is 
quite possible that I may be no better 
for it; but, at the same time, I have got 
out of some of those trim, respectable 
little grooves that I was trained to walk 
in—and I am thankful for that.” 

“Tf I were not here, Sue, I know Mrs. 
Emmons would say that she didn’t think 
that was a subject to be thankful for. 
But she knows that I’m such a rabid 
San Franciscan, that I would overwhelm 
her with all the glories of this charming 
country, if she ventured to say any thing 
in disparagement.” 

“You two seem to know the nature of 
my thoughts so well that it’s hardly nec- 


essary for me to mention them.— One, 


two, three, four. Sue, do you remember 
Adrienne Clay’s tidy—the one with a 
green border?” And Mrs. Emmons and 
Mrs. Macy became absorbed in highly- 
colored- worsted recollections, through 
the intricacies of which it would be very 
confusing to endeavcr to follow them. 

Mrs. Emmons and Mrs. Macy, as 
Kate Maxwell and Sue Wells, had loved 
each other, in those old and highly prop- 
er days at Miss Haims’, with a love pass- 
ing the love of any other class of people 
except boarding-school girls. Their af- 
fection had withstood the shocks of sep- 
aration, the intervention of other loves, 
and the lapse of eight years. Mrs. Macy, 
on her return from a recent visit to the 
East, had brought Mrs. Emmons home 
with her, luring her with the delights of 
San Francisco weather, and the charms 
of San Francisco society; both of which 
she thought—and freely expressed _ her 
opinion about it— had been rather over- 
estimated. 

“Sue,” said Mr. Macy, after Mrs. Em- 
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mons had gone up-stairs, “did you ever 
know Emmons?” 

“Frank Emmons? Well, I should 
think I did! Wasn’t I her most confi- 
dential friend at school? I used to see 
all of his letters, and give her sage ad- 
vice as to whether it would be better 
to sign herself, ‘Yours devotedly,’ or 
‘Yours with unchanging affection,’ or 
‘You know, my darling ——,,’ etc., etc. 
I should think I ought to have known 
something of Frank Emmons!” 

“And what sort of a man was he?” 

“Oh, a very handsome man—such ele- 
gant eyes, and such a grand air. The 
girls used to wish devoutly that heaven 
had made them such a man. And to 
think of what an answer I received to 
my prayers!” said Mrs. Macy, in mock 
dismay. 

“No doubt heaven sent me as a just 
punishment for your sins. But what 
sort of a man was Emmons—the inner 
man, I mean?” 

“Well, I rather guess it was all out- 
side. His soul was all in his eyes, and 
his brains all in his bow.” 

“So little Kate, here, had an opportu- 
nity to do all of the thinking. I see she 
has rather burdened herself with opin- 
ions.” ; 

“It may be so,” said Mrs. Macy, 
laughing. “She has certainly a very 
decided way of expressing herself.” 

“T like her pluck. She pitched into 
those well-meaning people with such a 
zest, never supposing — good little soul! 
—that she is a sort of a polished com- 
mentary on Mr. Burleigh’s way.” 

“But we all of us have our way.” 

“Yes; but not a recognized one, upon 
which we can fall back in any emer- 
gency.” 

That was the reason that Mr. Burleigh 
was a fortunate man. The “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” — when 
they are developed, as they sometimes 
are in the nineteenth century, in social 
censure — were harmless, aimed against 
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him. He had a reputation for being a 
bluff, honest, plain-spoken man, and he 
felt it to be a duty which he owed society 
and himself to live up toit. Ifany body’s 
feelings should chance to be injured by 
hearing the truth, why, I hope that was 
not his fault? It was only, as every 
body knew, “Mr. Burleigh’s way.” 

Mrs. Macy’s brilliantly lighted rooms 
were already well filled with guests when 
Mr. Burleigh arrived. As he elbowed 
his way through the crowd, to announce 
himself to his hostess, who had by this 
time drifted away from her post near the 
door, no one could have doubted —cer- 
tainly our hero himself did not—that he 
was one of “Nature’s noblemen.” It 
evidenced itself unmistakably in a con- 
scious disregard for the details of dress ; 
in a manner which rather loudly asserted 
his utter inability “to fawn,” and his 
contempt for any thing which was not 
the “real” article. 

“Oh, Mr. Burleigh, you’re just the 
man I wanted to see! Don’t you want 
to dance the next set?—there’s one 
place vacant,” said little Nichols. 

“No, sir; dancing is not in my line. 
If any body,wants to make a fool of him- 
self by hopping around on the floor, that’s 
his own lookout; but not any for this 
individual, thank you!” And “this in- 
dividual,” having administered this ex- 
tinguisher, walked on in a satisfied man- 
ner. 

“Beg your pardon; didn’t mean any 
harm, ma’am,” he said, complacently 
looking at the wreck which he had made 
of the lace and satin trimmings on Mrs. 
de Ville’s dress. “I’m not much used 
to these places, and I have a way of 
walking right straight ahead.” 

“It’s one of the penalties which we 
ladies have to pay for wishing to appear 
graceful,” replied Mrs. de Ville, with a 
divine smile. 

“This is really too bad!" exclaimed 
Miss Percy, with a little glow in her lit- 
tle heart, as she examined the ruined 
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lace. “But Mr. Burleigh is so honest 
and straightforward; there is no sham 
about Azm/” she continued, in an en- 
thusiastic softo voice, as if she had dis- 
covered that the world was hollow, and 
this one instance was all there was left 
for her on which to pin her faith in the 
goodness of humanity. 

Miss Percy looked very lovely. The 
flush on her cheeks was unvarying, and 
her profusion of blonde ringlets was ar- 
ranged with truly artistic skill—the skill 
of the first hair-dresser in the city; her 
white tarletan dress was an inextricable 
confusion of puffs, flounces, and ruches, 
and she indulged in the happy conscious- 
ness that it was very stylish. 

“Ah, Miss Percy! you don’t seem to 
be dancing,” said Mr. Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh’s remark did not lose 
force because the fact was so evident; 
and he concluded it in a hearty way pe- 
culiarly his own: 

“Well, well; I shall have to ask you 
to dance with me after awhile, if the 
young fry don’t crowd us out,. but we 
must expect that. Every dog has his 
day, you know.” 

Miss Percy laughed faintly at this fa- 
cetiousness, and Mrs. de Ville thought 
that she wot..d have been better pleased 
with a little conventional sham. It cer- 
tainly was not Miss Percy’s fault that 
she was not so young as she had been, 
any more than it is yours or mine, fair 
reader, that we have arrived at years of 
discretion. It is one of the few things 
that we have not the responsibility of; 
and, upon the whole, it is, perhaps, as 
well for us and the world that it is so 
arranged. You know very well, my dear 
young lady in your invincible teens, that 
you are a great deal lovelier, and more 
charming, when you use that old young 
lady as a foil, although you say she ought 
to be Jaid on the shelf, and leave the 
floor for you to dance on. 

But Miss Percy was well preserved, 
and her partner in the Lancers, with all 
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of that sincerity which naturally results 
from a craving desire to be agreeable to 
the fair sex; which seizes and controls 
young men in their early party days, had 
ingenuously told her that no one would 
ever take her to be more than eighteen. 
So, perhaps, after all, her feeling of re- 
sentment at Mr. Burleigh’s “way” was 
justifiable, as well as natural. 

Mrs. Macy greeted Mr. Burleigh pleas- 
antly, and playfully chided him for being 
late. 

“Well, yes, I suppose I am,” he re- 
plied; “but it’s early enough—early 
enough! Parties are bores, the best of 
them. That’s what I think about them, 
at any rate,” he continued, as it seemed 
to occur to him, in a vague way, that his 
speech might possibly be rude. “I’m 
not an elegant man, you know, Mrs. 
Macy; but I always say what I think. 
Let the truth be spoken on all occa- 
sions, is the rule I go by; and a very 
good rule it is, too.” 

“T hope you'll let me make use of it,” 
said Mrs. Macy, pleasantly, “so far as 
to tell you that I’m tired of standing 
here; and if you'll permit me to take 
your arm, I’ll introduce you to some of 
my friends.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself,” said Mr. 
Burleigh, offering his arm ; “I don’t care 
about knowing any one.” 

“But there’s a lady here whom I’m 
sure you will like: she is so decided and 
outspoken.” 

“Hum! 
she?” 

It occurred to Mr. Burleigh that these 
were hardly pleasant or desirable femi- 
nine characteristics. 

“She is a charming widow,” continu- 
ed Mrs. Macy; “one of my New York 
friends, and is spending the winter with 
me.” 

Mrs. Emmons was delicately beautiful 
enough to satisfy even a critical Califor- 
nia taste ; for Californians—pioneer Cal- 
ifornians, especially —dreamed so long 
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and so sentimentally of “fair women,” 
that they are even yet best suited with 
the moonlight and the starlight kind of 
womanhood—a womanhood that is to be 
only admired and made much of. They 
are not yet ready to accept the “firedight 
on the hearth-stone” —plain usefulness 
and worth. Certainly, Mr. Burleigh had 
little of the good-humored, gushing gal- 
lantry of the true San Franciscan; but 
he had had his dreams, and-Mrs. Em- 
mons, in her crimson silk and delicate 
laces, seemed an embodiment of them. 

He was not, therefore, altogether un- 
willing that Mrs. Macy should leave him 
to make his acquaintance with her. 

But conversation did not progress fa- 
vorably. His remarks about the climate, 
and the country, and the people, all met 
with Mrs. Emmons’ decided disappro- 
bation ; and his expressed disregard for 
etiquette and high-toned life aroused her 
resencment. 

“Tt’s ‘diamond cut diamond,’” re- 
marked Mr. Macy to his wife, after paus- 
ing near them for a moment to hear the 
skirmishing. “I think it will be an act 
of Christian charity in me to go and take 
your friend away.” 

Did Mrs. Emmons remember that she 
had promised the next ga/op to Mr. Ma- 
cy? Surely Mr. Macy did not think that 
Mrs. Emmons was hosing her memory? 

“Well, what did you think of our 
friend ?” asked Mr. Macy. 

“Think of him? Why, I thought he 
was a perfect boor. The. tone of his 
voice, when he was talking to me, was 
as if he was speaking to his grandmoth- 
er, who must necessarily be deaf; and 
he glorified your sand-hills as if they had 
been filled with gold dollars.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Oh, I gave him to understand, quite 
grammatically and rhetorically, that San 
Francisco was not the only place the sun 
shone on.” 

“My dear Mrs. Emmons, you should 
have left your New York spectacles 
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somewhere on the route overland—say 
at Omaha. Our San Francisco opticians 
would have supplied you with a pair that 
would answer a better purpose here.” 

“Ah, Mr. Macy; you are pleased to 
be sarcastic.” 

“And, Mrs. Emmons, you are se- 
vere.” 

“But if the California men were all 
like—” Mrs. Emmons was not the 
least bit of a flirt, yet, I think, had Mrs. 
Macy been with them, she would have 
finished her sentence with her tongue 
instead of with her eyes, while Mr. Ma- 
cy would, perhaps, less tenderly and 
consciously have accepted the homage. 
Men and women are continually vent- 
uring upon this neutral ground of mor- 
als, innocently enough, too, oftentimes, 
but, at any rate, the law can not touch 
them, as they have violated nobody’s 
rights—not even their own. 

“But,” continued Mr. Macy, “I could 
tell you stories of Mr. Burleigh’s brav- 
ery and endurance, and of his dauntless 
prowess, that would fairly make your 
hair stand on end.” 

“T don’t want my hair to be subjected 
to any such process,” objected Mrs. Em- 
mons ; “besides,” she continued, “those 
things are magnificent and admirable in 
a frontier life; but your city is not infest- 
ed with bears, is it? and I don’t appre- 
hend the danger of falling over mount- 
ain precipices, nor the difficulty of clam- 
bering over rocks.” 

Mr. Burleigh sauntered out on the ve- 
randa and commenced talking “stocks” 
to little Nichols and Bell Dean, who, 
it must be confessed, were as much in- 
terested in talking about who had failed, 
and who had had remarkable “runs of 
luck” to-day, as if, five minutes before, 
they had not been speaking of a subject 
which is abstractly —perhaps only ab- 
stractly—the farthest removed from mon- 
ey-making. 

“There’s our waltz, Bell,’”’ said little 
Nichols, and away they fluttered to the 
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dreamily undulating strains of music, 
like butterflies dancing on a sunbeam. 

Mr. Burleigh was left to his own reflec- 
tions—which might have been about that 
little New Yorker, with her pretty face 
and sharp tongue; possibly about any 
other subject ; probably about “stocks.” 
But conjectures on this subject will never 
attain mathematical accuracy, for Mr. 
Burleigh himself could never tell pre- 
cisely of what he was thinking at that 
particular moment, when — “Good heav- 
ens, Madame!” he exclaimed, as he saw 
a lady rapidly advance toward an open 
French window and hastily step out upon 
—the empty air! The window was but 
a few feet from the ground, but in front 
of it stood a vase filled with flowers. It 
arose white and pure in the moonlight, 
and the fragrance of verbenas and helio- 
tropes filled the air; in another moment 
it fell to the ground with a heavy thud, 
and Mr. Burleigh received the lady in 
his arms. “Are you hurt?” he asked, 
anxiously. It was quite evident that, 
under the circumstances, she could not 
have been seriously injured, and the mor- 
al shock seemed at least as great as the 
physical. 

“No, I believe I am not hurt,” said 
Mrs. Emmons, extricating herself from 
her rather embarrassing position; “but 
I have done an exceedingly awkward and 
stupid thing.” And then followed the 
explanation. Mr. Macy, with whom she 
had been dancing, had been suddenly 
called away, and she had thought to es- 
cape the heat and glare of the rooms by 
stepping into the conservatory for a few 
moments, and then the thoughts of the 
night air and the moonlight had tempted 
her to the balcony; she had mistaken 
the window, and— Mr. Burleigh knew 
the rest. And now, what was to be 
done? She was not hurt—not even as 
much as a sprained wrist, which would 
have entitled her to a certain degree of 
sympathy; whereas now the accident 
seemed simply ridiculous—a fall of a few 


feet, and to be received in Mr. Burleigh’s 
arms! She was vexed with herself. At 
the same time she felt conscious of be- 
ing very much crushed, as to laces and 
curls, and the necessity of gaining her 
own apartments without attracting atten- 
tion. There was, fortunately, the gar- 
den entrance and the back-stairs, by 
which she might reach her own room, 
and no one be the wiser. 

“Mr. Burleigh,” she said, when she 
reached the door, “please don’t mention 
this. Mr. Macy is such a tease that I'll 
never hear the last of it.” 

“IT won’t say any thing about it,” re- 
turned Mr. Burleigh. 

“Thank you.” 

It did not occur to Mrs. Emmons that 
this was the first time she had said those 
pleasant little words, although this cer- 
tainly was not the most important part of 
her debt of gratitude to Mr. Burleigh. 

“John,” the China boy, was keeping 
watch over certain viands in the kitchen, 
while Bridget, and Nora, and the rest of 
them were “ watchin’ the folks a dancin’” 
and seeing a “bit of the styles” from 
their lookout on the stairs. “John” 
placidly said, “Goo-by,” as Mrs. Em- 
mons passed through the kitchen; but 
this is “John’s” prerogative, which noth- 
ing ever induces him to forego. There 
was no one on the back-stairs or in the 
halls, and Mrs. Emmors soon found her- 
self in her room, taking an inventory of 
damages. One delicate coral ear-ring was 
hopelessly crushed; laces and ribbons 
were somewhat torn or disarranged. 
These things were easily remedied ; but 
the hair! Any one less energetic than 
Mrs. Emmons would certainly have been 
dismayed by the appearance of such a 
mass of ruins. But her skillful fingers 
soon restored it to the conventional, con- 
fused order. What would Mr. Macy 
think of her adventure —or should she 
tell him of it atall? He certainly would 
not find her in the conservatory when he 
came back. Mr. Macy’s opinion was a 
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matter of first importance. She did not 
stop to ask herself, “Kate Emmons, 
what are you doing?” If she had, the 
reply would evidently have been: 

“Fastening in my hair-pins, and chan- 
ging my jewelry.” 

But what was she really doing? Only 
drifting—drifting. She was a kind-heart- 
ed, pure-minded, good woman—she was, 
indeed. She was pretty, bright, and eas- 
ily flattered. For the first two, Nature, 
and not Mrs. Emmons, was responsible ; 
and the iast was such a small sin—such 
a very small sin—that it is not mention- 
ed in the Litany. She forgot Mr. Bur- 
leigh entirely, mentally arranged a sharp 
little campaign on “Tommy Tiddler’s” 
ground, and quietly re-entered the par- 
lors. 

Mrs. Macy had some social lions re- 
served for her friend. She had no op- 
portunity to talk to Mr. Macy; no one 
knew of the accident, and she almost 
forgot it herself. 

The next morning, Mrs. Macy was 
angry and amazed to find her pet vase 
overturned and defaced. There was in 
it a rare, celebrated, and highly prized 
exotic; for Mrs. Macy had a hobby for 
collecting flowers, and mentioned them 
by their botanical names with a frightful 
volubility. Any one could see that it 
must have been done maliciously, for the 
vase was a heavy one, and not easily dis- 
placed. 

Mrs. Emmons had not known or 
thought of the vase, and was startled 
when she saw how heavy it appeared 
when the workmen were lifting it up. 
How was it possible for Mr. Burleigh to 
have displaced it? She shuddered to 
think of the consequences to herself, had 
he not done so. She had supposed the 
accident merely a trifling, awkward one, 
but now saw that it might have been fa- 
tal—at least, would have been danger- 
ous—had it not been for the interven- 
tion of Mr. Burleigh’s arm. But what 
had become of Mr. Burleigh? She had 
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not seen him since he left her at the gar- 
den-door. She was about to tell Mrs. 
Macy the story, and ask her the question 
that she had asked herself. But Mrs. 
Macy had disappeared in search of a 
missing apron for Ettie, and Neddy’s 
misplaced school-books—receiving com- 
pany did so disarrange the house! All 
of the day she was absorbed in bringing 
order out of chaos, and restoring the 
Lares and Penates —footstools, easy- 
chairs, and various little knickknacks 
and luxurious home-surroundings —to 
their accustomed places. Kate Emmons 
helped in an energetic, spasmodic way, 
and again forgot—as it was easy to do—- 
the vase and Mr. Burleigh. 

Two or three days afterward, when 
things had assumed their accustomed 
aspect at the Macys—crochet- work, 
books, and papers & an evening— Mr. 
Macy, who had been dining at his club, 
told his wife and Mrs. Emmons, when 
he came home, that he had heard that 
Burleigh was very ill. He had broken 
his arm in some way. Mr. Macy had 
not been able to ascertain how the acci- 
dent had occurred ; but he believed that 
his arm was badly shattered, and that 
fever had set in. 

“TI feel sorry for him, poor fellow. 
He is exposed to the cold comforts of a 
boarding-house, and was never much of 
a favorite at that. His rough ways al- 
ways kept people from seeing the real 
good that was in him.” 

“What is the matter, Kate?” said 
Mrs. Macy. 

“ Nothing !—a glass of water, quick!” 

A proper administration of water, wine, 
and ammonia, with what Mrs. Macy con- 
sidered an undue display of solicitude 
on the part of Mr. Macy, restored Mrs. 
Emmons. 

“You should not have mentioned any 
thing so horrible before Kate. She al- 
ways used to do the fainting for the 
school,” said Mrs. Macy. 

Mrs. Macy herself was of a placid, 
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equable temperament. She had never 
succeeded in fainting under the most 
trying circumstances, and was fond of 
remarking that “fainting was one of the 
ornamental branches, which had been 
neglected in her boarding-school educa- 
tion.” 

“T think you should have gone with 
Ka—, Mrs. Emmons,” Mr. Macy re- 
marked to his wife, after Mrs. Emmons 
had left the room. 

“QO, dear, if you had seen Kate faint 
as often as I have, and for such trifling 
causes—” Mrs. Macy left her sentence 
expressively unconcluded. “But,” she 
continued, “if you wish me to do so, I’ll 
go and see how she is.” 

“TI should think that you yourself 
would feel anxious to do so.” 

Mrs. Macy did not say so, but she 
thought, if her husband had expressed 
less anxiety, she might have felt more. 

Kate Emmons had thrown herself in 


a great tufted chair, and buried her face 


in her hands. She looked up as Mrs. 
Macy entered. 

“O, Sue! I am so glad you have 
come! There is something I must tell 
you. I have a confession to make to 
you,” she said, in a low, eager, repressed 
voice. 

Sue had felt anxious enough to have 
satisfied even her husband, when she 
had first seen Kate’s pale, startled face ; 
but, at the word “confession,” a hard 
feeling contracted her heart, and hard- 
ened her voice. 

But Kate was too self-absorbed and 
too self-reproachful to heed this. 

“T meant to have told you, several 
days ago, about the vase,” commenced 
Kate ; and then followed the story of her 
trifling adventure, as she thought it at 
the time, but, as she knew it now to 
be, of her mean, wicked, cruel selfish- 
ness. 

“T hate myself,” she continued, pas- 
sionately, “when I remember that my 
ridiculous little sensitiveness kept me 
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from thinking of even thanking him for 
saving me.” 

Sue comforted her, as best she could, 
by suggesting what she should do in the 
future to expiate the folly of the past. 
She took out all the puffs, and braids, 
and curls, and stroked back the wavy, 
brown hair, and then she drew up a foot- 
stool, and her head underwent the same 
process; and the two sat there in the 
firelight, and talked and talked—very 
much as they used to do in the Miss 
Haims’ days—about good and evil, 
about the wisdom and folly of life, and 
how hard it was to find happiness, and 
how it wasn’t at all the thing you wanted 
after you had found it. 

When Sue kissed her friend good- 
night, and Kate, with her arms around 
Sue’s neck, cried afresh because she 
was such a “little beast,” and had again 
morally beaten and berated herself on 
account of her sins, they mutually con- 
cluded that they were more like the o/d 
girls who had laughed and cried togeth- 
er in the “lang syne,” than they had 
either of them known themselves to be 
for years. They recalled some of the 
thorns they had trodden upon, and some 
of the roses they had plucked in the path 
of learning, and wondered how they ever 
could have thought that the twenty-sev- 
enth proposition, book third — Kate was 
sure that was the one, but Sue thought 
it was the seventeenth, book fourth— 
was worth so many sighs and frowns as 
they had bestowed upon it, and how they 
used to exult in calling the teachers 
“dragons,” and “green-eyed monsters,” 
and things—such things as only exuber- 
ant school-girl fancy could devise. 

“ And your letters, Kate,” said Sue. 

“ Ah, yes, my letters !”’ said Kate, with 
a far-off look. 

“You were very happy, were you 
not?” 

“T always had my own way.” 

The answer seemed to satisfy Sue, for 
she said no more about it. 
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Mrs. Macy had always liked Mr. Bur- 
leigh, in spite of his roughness ; indeed, 
in her presence, Mr. Burleigh was not 
sure that roughness was a godlike qual- 
ity. It had even occurred to him, vague- 
ly, that some of the refinements of life 
might be pleasant, if not useful; but 
such thoughts, if they ever assumed the 
definiteness of thoughts, were readily 
dismissed, because they failed to give a 
coherent answer to that practical ques- 
tion, “ What’s the use?” 

“ Kate,” said Mrs. Macy, the next day, 
“perhaps I’d better go by myself to see 
Mr. Burleigh. He don’t like ladies very 
much; but he is used to me, and I can 
deliver any message from you. I can 
tell him how sincerely you thank him, 
and how very sorry you are for the acci- 
dent.” 

But Kate was willful; she must see 
him and thank him herself; perhaps she 
might never have another opportunity. 
Did Sue think she valued her own life 


so lightly, or had so little appreciation 


for a brave deed? In short—for here 
Kate waxed eloquent and pathetic, and 
eloquence and pathos lose much of their 
force when one only tells of them—in 
short, nothing that she could ever say or 
do would or could express her gratitude. 
Mr. Burleigh was astonished, but. not 
displeased, when he saw that lovely, gen- 
tle face bending over him and the brown 
eyes filled with tears, while Kate entreat- 
ed him to believe how deeply grateful she 
was, and that she knew she could never, 
neverrepay him. Hethought the wound- 
ed arm was better from the moment that 
she touched it with caressing fingers, 
and felt a soothing sense of her pres- 
ence long after she had left him, in the 
subdued light which had taken the place 
of the previous glare, and in a certain 
air of repose and sympathy which the 
hitherto defiant furniture had assumed. 
The great armed chair no longer rudely 
turned its back to the sofa, and the other 
chairs, which had taken reckless and 
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drunken attitudes—such as standing on 
their heads and leaming back in a maud- 
lin manner against the wall—had re- 
formed, and gave indications of becom- 
ing hereafter respectable members of 
society. The table, whereon a black- 
ing-brush, an ink-bottle, a pair of slip- 
pers, a boot-jack, and—a volume of Jean 
Ingelow’s poems! had disputed suprem- 
acy, was now resigned to the sole occu- 
pancy of the poems, a newspaper or two, 
and a vase of flowers. Even the top of 
the dressing-bureau could be distinctly 
seen! Mr. Burleigh confessed to him- 
self that this was all very pleasant, and 
then he dreamed—and there are dreams 
and dreams, you know. 

Mrs. Macy, too, expressed a kindly 
interest. And under such pleasant au- 
spices, Mr. Burleigh grew better; but 
his convalescence seemed a lingering 
one — indeed, one can hardly judge how 
long it might have lasted, had not his 
rooms again lapsed into something of 
their former order, or rather disorder. 
Mr. Burleigh discovered that things were 
not so comfortable, and wondered if they 
had ever been quite so bad before. He 
was quite disgusted with the mournful 
and exiled appearance of the furniture 
as Bridget arranged it, and much better 
pleased with his own efforts, although he 
could never be entirely sure that that 
tidy was quite right. He had fastened 
it on the chair more than twenty times. 
It was a bright and cheerful little affair, 
crocheted of red and scarlet wools, with 
a profusion of rose-buds and forget- 
me-nots embroidered on it. Mr. Bur- 
leigh was quite certain that the rose- 
buds ought to droop; but that reversed 
the position of the forget-me-nots ; final- 
ly, the subject assumed so great a degree 
of importance that he considered it best 
to consult some person of taste in regard 
to it. 

It is just possible, however, that when 
he made his first appearance at Mr. Ma- 
cy’s, he was so overwhelmed by the cor- 
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diality of his reception that he failed to 
give due prominence to the subject. I 
do not think, upon the whole, that he 
even mentioned it, for he called very 
soon again. 

All of this time Mr. Burleigh was 
growing inconsistent: he had forgotten 
that he was a responsible individual and 
had a reputation to maintain. It became 
evident, long before Mrs. Emmons’ visit 
was concluded — Mrs. Emmons had be- 
come reconciled to San Francisco during 
the bright February days, and was un- 
dismayed by the accounts of the sum- 
mer winds—that whatever might have 
been “Mr. Burleigh’s way,” it had be- 
come very much modified; it had al- 
ready lost much of its individuality, and 
there was reason to believe that it would 
eventually become quite like the “ ways” 
of the rest of mankind. ’ 

“Mamma,” said little Ettie Macy, who 
had been allowed to sit up one evening 
after her usual bed-time, to replenish the 
wardrobe of her paper-doll, which was 
really in a shocking condition—not a 
single walking-suit fit to appear in the 
street with, and the round hats so old- 
fashioned !— “Mamma, when Prince 
Kumndkastchme —”’ 

“Prince who, child?” 

“Well, Elsie told me about him, last 
night. He was a Prince, or a giant, or 
somebody. Ill go and ask Elsie.” 


“No matter; but what about him?” 

“Why, when I fall out of a window — 
Oh, mamma, that dress must be flounced 
to the waist !—and Prince Kumndkastch- 
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me, with handsome blue eyes and beau- 
tiful brown whiskers, comes to my res- 
cue—” 

Here Miss Ettie paused, for, although 
she had a highly developed taste for the 
dramatic, she was but six years old; 
and mamma was certainly putting too 
much black in Dolly’s eyes. 

“So Elsie told you all of this, did 
she?” said papa. 

“Oh, yes, and lots more I just don’t 
remember; but the end of it was, he’d 
marry me. Fairy stories all end alike,” 
said Miss Ettie, decidedly. 

Mrs. Emmons blushed, as she had a 
habit of doing of late; and Mr. Burleigh 
was assiduously looking for a ball of 
worsted, which had rolled under an otto- 
man, or behind a sofa, or somewhere. 

“ But it’s only in fairy stories that peo- 
ple do such horrible things, Ettie. In 
real life, ladies mostly crochet or knit, and 
behave themselves with propriety.” 

“The fairy stories are a great deal 
nic t, papa.” 

Cue day, Kate dressed in white satin 
and orange blossoms for Mr. Burleigh, 
who certainly looked ten years younger 
than when Kate had first known him, 
and had grown particular as to his hair 
and neck-tie. He lapsed into his old 
ways by stepping on the bride’s dress at 
the wedding-breakfast, however. The 
bride said he was a naughty man, but 
she’d forgive him, because he didn’t 
mean to. And Ettie said it was even 
nicer than a fairy story, because the 
plum -cake was real. 
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A VISIT TO MELROSE. 





A VISIT TO MELROSE. 


E sat together over the last of 

our dinner—Dean and I—feel- 
ing a little put out about the weather. 
We had seen Edinburgh pretty thorough- 
ly, considering the depth of the snow in 
the streets, and the density of the smoke 
that overhung “Auld Reekie;” but it 
seemed too bad to leave the east of Scot- 
land without having visited any other of a 
score of places, whose names, history, and 
romance were familiar from boyhood. We 
had not even got out so far as Hawthorn- 
den or Roslyn Castle; nay, more, the 
climb to Arthur’s Seat was declared to be 
impracticable. It was provoking enough 
to find ourselves blockaded by a storm 
during the only days that we could spare 
to a part of Great Britain from which we 
had for years anticipated so much. So 
we sipped our coffee rather gloomily, 
and watched the changing light on the 
pinnacles of Sir Walter Scott’s monu- 
ment, just across Prince’s Street from 
the hotel; and saw the shadows deep- 
ening in Gray Friars’ Church-yard, and 
the lights coming out, one by one, in the 
many-storied houses up the slopes of 
High Street. Presently the moon bright- 
ened the distant spire of old St. Giles’. 
“Go visit it by the pale moonlight,’ ” 
said Dean; “we won’t give up Melrose 
anyway.” So we resolved that nothing 
short of an actual breakdown or collapse 
should cheat us out of that treat. There 
was a consolation in the thought; and 
we went out for a final stroll, somewhat 
comforted by the combined influences of 
dinner and hope. 

It was about noon the next day when 
we pulled our small luggage out from un- 
der the seat, and, descending from the 
cars, looked about us fora hack. There 
were just two vehicles at the station, and 


these of a character that had never bless- 
ed our tourist’s eyes hitherto. They 
were neither hack, carriage, horse-car, 
nor omnibus, but were like one-horse 
horse-cars set on omnibus wheels. We 
trusted our fortunes to the better-look- 
ing of the two, and learned from the por- 
ter that our destination was the “ King’s 
Arms.” 

After a lunch at the hotel, we buttoned 
up our overcoats, and sallied forth. We 
had received some general directions as 
to the whereabout of the Abbey, and 
we jogged along good-naturedly through 
the narrow streets of the village. The 
houses were small and mean, the road 
snowy and not very well broken. How- 
ever, the way was short; and presently 
we found ourselves in a little cu/-de-sac, 
across the farther end ‘or; which ran a 
high, close board-fence. We knew that 
the ruins were beyond that; so we made 
a vigorous attack upon the barrier, but 
were a good deal nonplused by finding 
it too high to climb over, and too strong 
to be broken through. Here was a di- 
lemma, indeed. Had we come thou- 
sands of miles only to find the object 
of our pilgrimage boxed up? Turning 
round in our bewilderment, we discov- 
ered a low, thatch-roofed cottage close 
at hand, and upon the door of the same 
a modest little sign, with the words, 
“* DOOR-KEEPER OF THE ABBEY.” Ap- 
proaching this, we knocked, expecting 
some withered and gray veteran would 
answer our summons. Such places are 
usually put in charge of superannuated, 
garrulous old soldiers, who repeat a stale 
array of dates and names, pocket their 
shilling fees, knuckle their foreheads, 
and turn you out with cool nonchalance. 
But here the cottage door was opened 
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gently by a young woman of about twen- 
ty years, with graceful form and neatly 
fitting garments, a face the very picture 
of “rustic beauty and rural health,” with 
deep hazel eyes and the richest chestnut 
hair. Dean stood, open-mouthed and 
silent, having apparently forgotten the 
reason of his coming. The young wom- 
an turned, with a little start, toward 
me, and I relieved her apprehension by 
inquiring very mildly, “Could we see the 
Abbey?” 

“Will you come in? 
in a moment.” 

We thanked her, but would wait by 
the gate. 

“Here’s luck!” said Dean, senten- 
tiously ; and then he lighted a cigar with 
great deliberateness, to show that he was 
not excited, I suppose. 

“You will pass through this gate, gen- 
tlemen,” said our guide, opening a little 
wicket at one side of the street. We 
found ourselves in the roofless nave. 
The snow lay thick over all the floor, and 
weighed down the ivy on column, arch, 
and buttress. Its pure white contrast- 
ed admirably with the rich, rose-colored 
sandstone and the dark-green of the 
climbing vines. The first glance reveals 
to one only the brokenness and ragged- 
ness of the ruins; but when the eye fol- 
lows and completes the curves, dwells 
upon the details, and compares the di- 
versities that make the one whole, there 
is no heart left in the writer who would 
convey an idea of its gracefulness by 
words. The charm is wholly of propor- 
tions, of lines, of unwordable details. 

While I am seeing this, our guide is 
clearing the inscription of one or two 
flat stones, shoving the snow briskly to 
this or that side with her feet. There 
was no possibility of guessing the num- 
ber of the shoe, for it was sensibly in- 
cased in rubber, and thick woolen socks 
were drawn overall. “Here,” said she, 
standing triumphantly upon a flat stone, 
and glowing a little with the exercise, 


I will be ready 
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“here lies David, King and Saint of Scot- 
land.” “Good gracious!” said Dean; 
“who would have thought it?” The 
brown eyes of the Door-keeper grew lar- 
ger in mute astonishment; and I sus- 
pected, from my friend’s ready embarrass- 
ment, that he had answered in a fit of 
absent-mindedness, and now feared that 
he had not spoken much to the point. We 
had passed on to the east end, by this time. 
“The heart of Bruce lies here,” said the 
Door-keeper, marking a spot in the snow 
with the toe of her shoe. “Is this a fa- 
vorite spot for burying hearts ?” queried 
D. He smiled very creditably when he 
said that, and, had he been in a parlor, 
he would have been understood; but the 
young woman replied, in a very common- 
sense way, that she “did not know of 
any other hearts buried there, except 
with the folk that had owned them.” 
I did not hear much of the conversa- 
tion after this, for some time. To tell 
the truth, I purposely fell behind. I 
have always had a monomania, if not a 
kleptomania, for relics; and have worn 
out most of my pockets, and much of 
my conscience, in carrying off with me 
bits of flint, sandstone, marble, granite, 
feldspar, and even of brick. I must give 
myself the credit, however, of never hav- 
ing marred a wall, block, pillar, or any 
architectural beauty, of whatever value, 
in these hours of madness. But how I 
did covet a bit of that Abbey! I had 
a thousand uses for it. Chess-board, 
checker- board, paper-weight, inkstand, 
and what not else, could be made of it. 
Not less than one hour did I spend in 
trying to get behind that simple maiden. 
Cheerfully I give her the credit of being 
a faithful custodian. I presume all relic- 
hunters look alike in some way, for she 
suspected me from the first; and when 
at last I did pick up a very pretty piece 
of a leaf that had been broken off from 
a capital, and lay in a sheltered corner, 
what did she do but pretend to point out 
some peculiarity of the carving, borrow- 
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ing it “to show to the other gentleman,” 
and then put it carefully away on the sill 
of a high window. She was tall and I 
am short, and the window was just two 
inches out of my reach. 

After this I accepted the situation, and 
came back to hear what the conversation 
was about. Pointing to the narrow arch 
above the north aisle, “That,” said she, 
“has been very much admired.” “Ah, 
yes,” said Dean; “I don’t wonder at it.” 
He was looking straight at the back of 
her head. When I came near enough 
he whispered to me, “Did you ever see 
such hair as that?” In truth his admi- 
ration was not to be wondered at, for 
neither in abundance, nor in richness of 
color, had I ever seen its equal. 

When we had explored every nook 
and corner, declining to do the church- 
yard, on account of the snow, we asked, 
as a natural question, where we could get 
good photographs of the Abbey. I had 
become sufficiently interested in the mat- 


ter to feel a slight gratification in the fact 
that she had all sizes and varieties in the 
cottage. ‘Would we be pleased to walk 


in and warm our feet?” Ah, if all the 
ruins of Europe only had such céceroni / 
How it would increase the transatlantic 
travel. I don’t know that I ever sawa 
cozier place to warm one’s feet in. The 
low-ceilinged room was a gem of com- 
fort. A blazing grate, large, stuffed arm- 
chairs, and convenient footstools: if you 
haven’t been to Melrose, go in the win- 
ter, and go on a cold day, so that your 
feet will need warming. Fortunately, 
our feet were very cold, and there was 
an abundant supply of views, stereo- 
scopes, and so forth; so it is no wonder 
that we found insuperable difficulties in 
the way of making hasty selections. I 
have three or four album-sized photo- 
graphs lying about somewhere now, tes- 
tifying to my taste on the occasion. 

We went back to the hotel about dusk, 
and ordered dinner. In all honesty, I 
want to recommend the “ King’s Arms” 

Vor. IV—1o. 
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of Melrose. It is one of the few oases in 
much experience of hotels. The meats 
were the best cooked, the attendance the 
most assiduous and yet unobtrusive, the 
beds the whitest, and the prices the most 
reasonable of any that we found in Scot- 
land, or England. 

After we had somewhat prolonged the 
dinner, Dean said that he was bound to 
see Melrose “by moonlight ;” declaring 
that, after what Scott had said of it, he 
would not, otherwise, think that he had 
seen it. It was of no avail that I sug- 
gested that the night was as dark as 
Egypt, and the air filled with a drizzling 
mist. He resolutely buttoned up his 
coat, lighted his pipe, and sallied forth. 
He came back speedily, denouncing 
Scott and every body else, except his 
own foolish self. My private opinion 
was that he meant to buy some more 
views ; but if he did get them, he never 
said any thing about his exploit. 

According to the law of the “ King’s 
Arms,” all smoking before ten o’clock 
must be in the tap-room. We went 
down there— it was on the first floor, 
near the entrance — partly to enjoy a lit- 
tle of the fragrant weed, and partly to 
see what a Scotch tap-room might be. 
It was not larger than twelve by fifteen 
feet, and a huge oaken table, with its 
benches, occupied the half of that space. 
The floor was of red brick. At one end, 
a grate of coal smoked and fumed, with- 
out producing the slightest possibility of 
heat. We were alone, at first; but a 
couple of grizzly-looking farm -hands 
came in and sat down opposite us, each 
cherishing his tall mug of “bitter beer.” 
They had a great many words with the 
waiter about the price, he demanding 
fourpence, and they stoutly maintaining 
that beer was worth only “thrip’nce” in 
all Scotland. In the meantime, our side 
of the table was reinforced by a tall man, 
in heavy, gray tweed—a youngish man, 
with, however, a preternatural oldness 
about the eyes and mouth. He was fol- 
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lowed bya small tray, bearing a decanter 
of whisky, some hot water, sugar, and a 
glass. 

It required no divination to set him 
down as a “commercial traveler.” There 
were probably twenty thousand in Great 
Britain at that same hour, dressed in 
very nearly the same garments, sitting 
down to precisely the same refreshments. 
His tongue was already a little thick with 
previous potations, but he was only the 
more ready to talk. He was in a loqua- 
ciously melancholy mood, and disposed 
to rehearse the decline of dignity in his 
“ profession.” 

“The time was when a commercial 
man had a position in society. Why, 
only a few years ago, his coming was the 
event of the year to such a village as 
this. He would give dinners, at the best 
hotel, to all the tradesmen in the place. 
They used to hurry to see his samples, 
and bought up stock for a twelvem’nth. 


Now, it was a beastly business—a beast- 


ly business, and no mistake. Most of 
the shop-keepers told him that they had 
more travelers than customers at their 
counters. He had to fight to get a hear- 
ing, and then didn’t sell enough to pay 
for his grog. It was—” 

“TI say,” broke in one of our neighbors 
across the table, “would ony of ye gen- 
try like to hear a speech?” 

He was a gray, heavy-whiskered, deep- 
eyed countryman, with just so much of 
intelligence in his face as comes from 
many evenings at the tavern, and an oc- 
casional drover’s errand to the boro’. 
He had evidently talked out his confrére, 
who sat glowering over his pint stoup, 
with only an intermittent nod at the flood 
that was poured into his ear. We an- 
swered the abrupt inquiry with “O, yes,” 
“Yes, certainly,” and a vigorous “ Hear, 
hear!” from the Traveler, who was rap- 
idly approaching that state wherein the 
current of thought and talk may be 
quickly forgotten or changed, without 
exciting either protest or surprise. 
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“Na, na,” responded the would-be 
orator, “ye dinna think sic a mon as | 
can mak’ ony speech: I ken weel ye’re 
makin’ spoort 0’ a body.” 

“By no means, my good friend,” in- 
terposed Dean. . “We should be de- 
lighted to listen—” 

“Hoot, mon, can na ye speak En- 
glish ?” broke in the irate and befuddled 
Scot. “Sure, there are ither gentles 
here that ken their mither tongue!” — 
looking at the rest of us. 

“San’y, gie us the speech, an’ be o’er 
wi’ it,” said the Commercial Traveler, 
using Scotch-English, “pure and unde- 
filed.” “These be frien’s, guidman, that 
hae foregathered wi’ us frae across the 
braid Atlantic. Mak’ a speech, noo— 
your best—for the Americans.” 

“Americans! Wha is the American 
that can mak’ sic sangs as Robie Burns? 
Deil a haet do I care for them.” 

“ Gang awa, ye auld foo’ wi a’ yer clav- 
ers. I hae a grannie thet is mair glib- 
gabbet than yersel’; will ye gie us the 
speech ye made in Edinbroo, or na?” 

“To be sure I will, mon,” said the self- 
made Cicero, who had been delaying only 
that our expectation might be raised toa 
proper pitch. “It’s a speech I mad’ in 
the High Street of the boro’ the day 
they pit up the stane to Robie Burns.” 
Then, lifting his beer-mug with impress- 
ive solemnity above his head, he broke 
forth : 

“The Duchess of Gordon said she 
had been in all the coorts of Europ’, and 
she never saw a man that so tuck her aff 
her feet as the A’nshire Bard. And I 
said: ‘Was there ever a statesman that 
saved an Empire; was there ever a war- 
rior that crossed the Alps (and Hanni- 
bal was the first); was there ever a schol- 
ar that had all the learning of Oxford, 
and of Cambridge; was there ever a 
writer that made no end of beuks, that 
had the anniversary of his birth kep’ by 
all the world as the A’reshire Bard?’ 
Shure,” added he, bringing the pewter 
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down upon the table with a triumphant 
whack, and reverting wholly to his dia- 
lect again, “ye did na ken that sic an 
auld, awkwart mon as I could speak so 
unco’ weel aboot Robie Burns.” 

We clapped the old man to his heart’s 
content; and what was, perhaps, more 
to his purpose, the Commercial Traveler 
ordered another pint for his benefit. 

It is said that there is a peculiar in- 
vigoration in the tongue familiar to one’s 
childhood, so that when all else is for- 
gotten, it refreshes and stimulates the 
mind. Our commercial friend was sober 
in Scotch, but unmistakably drunk when 
he reverted to English. We learned 
from him, however, that the grizzly ora- 
tor opposite had, at Burns’ centennial, 
in Edinburgh, got incontinently jubilant, 
and had made some little speech—taking 
at the time—and was so elated with his 
own success, that he had repeated it, ac- 
cording to the authorities of the Melrose 
tap-rooms, at least ten times a day ever 
since. Our friend also informed us, in 
much confidence, that 4e was a relative 
of Burns, “strange as it might seem.” 
We assured him that we had no doubt 
of it. But the only part of the genealo- 
gy which he could recall at the time was 
that his “own name was Armour, and 
Burns married an Armour’’—leaving a 
very considerable gap to be filled up by 
the imagination. 

Mr. Armour revived momentarily upon 
the entrance of Commercial Traveler, 
No. 2, whom he introduced to us as 
“Mr. Muir—a man that could do any 
mortal thing you asked of him.” 

Mr. Muir had with him the village 
blacksmith, and, in very whole-souled- 
ness, was treating the grimy man. But 
he fired at his sooty friend a lively fusil- 
lade of poetical quotations, which the 
smith received as a hippopotamus would 
a broadside of green peas. Longfel- 
low, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Byron, and 
Shakspeare were declaimed at him in 
turn, and, through the whole, the “hon- 
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est man” sipped his hot punch with the 
sublimest indifference to these literary 
fire - works. 

“I say,” roared out our friend from 
across the table, the bottom of whose 
mug reminded him of a new-comer, 
“would ye like to heara speech? The 
Duchess of Gordon said she had... 
What do you mean, mon, by pittin’ up yer 
hand in sic a fashion? Are ye speerin’ 
at me noo?” 

“Na; but that’s the way I do at Kirk, 
San’y—and were ye na goin’ to preach?” 
replied Mr. Muir. 

“The Duchess of Gordon said,” broke 
out our ambitious friend, with a still loud- 
er roar; but, by dint of a violent panto- 
mime, in which a fourp’ny bit played a 
conspicuous part, our orator subsided 
into mute contemplation of a new mug 
of beer. 

“You have been to see the Abbey?” 
said Mr. Muir. “I am afraid you will 
not think much of it now. When I was 
here in July, by some good fortune, it 
happened that the village Kirk was 
undergoing repairs, and I found.serv- 
ice was held in the place hallowed by so 
many religious associations. The min- 
ister stood in the chancel, and we sat 
about in choir and nave as best we might. 
The shadows from the mullions of the 
windows wore graceful patterns on the 
close lawn where was once a floor; the 
rooks flitted silently about, or looked 
down upon us from the broken walls 
with inquisitive eyes. I had often visit- 
ed the place before, but I think now that 
I never saw the Abbey until that day. 
Gothic architecture was born of a devout 
heart; and when service is silent, even 
Westminster is but a corpse—the corpse 
of an angel, to be sure, but no more. 
Come again in the summer, or forget 
that you have ever been here.” 

Dean said this accounted for some- 
thing that had begun to trouble him. 
Now, 4e had spent an hour or more in 
the Abbey that very day, but here, to- 
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night, he found that he couldn’t remem- 
ber how it looked. He began to argue 
with me about the necessity of coming 
back in the summer, affirming that, oth- 
erwise, we could not truthfully say that 
we had seen it. 

By this time, Mr. Armour had become 
solicitous about the weather, and con- 
cluded to take “only a little walk.” Mr. 
Muir had disappeared somewhither, and 
our noisy man had just braced himself 
for a fresh burst of “The Duchess of 
Gordon,” when a friendly waiter inform- 
ed us that the parlor was open, if we pre- 
ferred to finish the evening there. 

Most certainly we did prefer it, for it 
was a comfortable, well- carpeted, high- 
ceilinged room, on the second story. 
There was a magnificent fire glowing in 
the grate, an abundance of easy-chairs, 
and a solid walnut table at hand. As 
we entered, two gentlemen were smok- 
ing by the fire, having the table drawn 
toward them, so that it was within easy 
reach. They saluted us with kindly 
words of welcome, and arranged the 
chairs so that we, also, might enjoy the 
pleasant, open fire. 

“How is the weather?” said one of 
the gentlemen, turning toward Dean. 
“It is fresh, is it not?” 

“T—] really don’t know,” said Dean, 
looking very blankly across to me. By 
a rapid process of guess-work, I ran 
through the words—fresh, freshet—that 
must mean thaw. “Yes, sir; it is rain- 
ing, I believe.” 

“ Ah, I thought so!” said both. 

Thereupon, without more ado, we were 
acquainted. Without formal introduc- 
tions, we learned each other’s names. 
(This was north of the Border, you know, 
in Scotland, and not in England.) So we 
compared pipes, for we all chanced to be 
smoking these. They tried some of our 
tobacco, because it was from America; 
and we took a pipeful of theirs, because it 
wasn’t. And when we had compared 
notes upon these, they insisted upon our 
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knowing the virtues of “Scotch toddy.” 
We protested that we were temperance 
men of the strictest sort; but that was of 
no avail, because they were, too. Scotch 
toddy, however, was an exception to all 
ordinary drinks, and was highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 

“Tsn’t that so, Doctor?” said Mr. An- 
derson, appealing to his friend. 

“Quite so,” said the Doctor; “that is, 
of course, when taken in moderate quan- 
tities.” 

“Oh, certainly ;” and Mr. Anderson, 
whose face was all hospitality, nodded 
to the waiter, who had just appeared in 
answer to a pull at the bell-rope. 

After that (I hardly know how it hap- 
pened) the tassel on the end of that bell- 
rope danced a perpetual jig. Dean had 
drawn up his chair close to Mr. Ander- 
son, and the Doctor and I became inti- 
mates. Mr. Anderson was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the national game, and 
for one hour he explained its mysteries 
to his American friend; and received in 
return all the minutie of base-ball. I 
never saw men enjoy any thing more 
than these two did this “mutual inter- 
change.” 

The Doctor and I were, of course, 
more dignified. Somehow we fell to 
talking about that glorious John Brown, 
of Edinburgh, and how I envied the 
Doctor in that he knew him. Then we 
branched off upon the collegiate and pro- 
fessional institutions of our two coun- 
tries. From that it was an easy digres- 
sion to Virgil and Horace. Once in 
these fields, there was no desire for 
change. 


* * * * * * * 


“Gentlemen, the rules of the house 
require the closing of the parlors at mid- 
night, and it has struck twelve,” said the 
waiter. 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed four voi- 
ces. 

* 
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“I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but 
it is one o’clock ; and, really, I must—” 
said the waiter, at the same time making 
an expressive gesture toward the gas 
fixtures. 


I remember the final /ad/eau of four 
friends shaking hands all around at the 
parlor door, amid a small whirlwind of 
good wishes and “guid nichts,” while 
behind them the sleepy Jeems was turn- 
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ing down the lights to secure himself 
against their possible return. 


Yes, go to Melrose, of course; see 
the Abbey, and put up at the “King’s 
Arms ;” but don’t trust to Scotch toddy 
as a medical necessity, nor believe that 
you can discuss either base-ball or Hor- 
ace over it until one o’clock, without 
a headache, and some twinges of con- 
science, in the morning. 
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T has been reserved for California 
I —which has vulgarized dairy into 
“milk-ranch ” and shepherd into “sheep- 
herder””—to make the latter less respect- 
ed than any other man, save John China- 
man. In pristine times, shepherding was 
reputable enough. Palestine, from first 
to last, was a land of shepherds, and its 
greatest monarch learned first to sway 
the ancestral crook. The Egyptians — 
though, in their later days, men who had 
the smell of flocks and of herds upon 
their garments were an abomination unto 
them—were well content before, to sit 
under a dynasty of Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings. 

Theocritus and Virgil make their lass- 
lorn swains wail beneath the ilex and 
the beech, lolling on their backs, and 
uttering erotic sentiments among their 
flocks of goats—a singular place for 
poetical emanations. In the crisp and 
cranky air of the Highlands, where we 
hear the Ettrick Shepherd calling to his 
collie, “Sirrah, they’re a’ awa,” we may, 
with him, become poetical; but what is 
there that is natural ia the elevated talk 
of Lycidas, delivered in the midst of a 
flock of villainous goats? The keeper 
of sheep even the exquisite courtier, 
Horace, honors; and he does not scorn 
to liken himself to the tawny dog of Spar- 
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ta, which, with ears erect, pursues the 
wild beast through the forest. 

But who celebrates the praises of the 
Pacific shepherd? So bad a savor has 
fallen upon his business that even the 
word shepherd promises to be eliminat- 
ed from conversation. It is amusing to 
see the number of shifts and dodges by 
which, from him who measures his farm 
as Dido did, down to the hireling at 
$25 a month, every one tries to give the 
despised substantive the slip. On the 
poll-lists of Monterey and San Luis 
Obispo counties, citizens whose worldly 
substance is in wool, record themselves 
under the abominable appellation of 
“sheep-raisers.” He who owns a Mex- 
ican grant, but lives in the metropolis, 
and does not know dronchocele from “loss 
of the cud,” desires to be known as a 
“wool-grower.” It is quite the mode in 
the South, with certain who affect Span- 
ish ways, to call themselves rancheros. 
The man who actually does the labor is 
a despised “sheep-herder.”” A man may 
have broken stones for the Common- 
wealth, charging nothing for his labor ; 
he may even have presided ata political 
ward meeting: but if ever he comes so 
far down as to be obliged to follow the 
sheep and fill his belly with husks, in 
this fat country, it would be better not 
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to mention the matter to his acquaint- 
ances. 

One reason—and it is, perhaps, the 
principal one—for this disrepute into 
which shepherding has fallen, may be 
found in the quality of the persons who 
have generally drifted into the business. 

During the sleepy half-century of mis- 
sionary rule, the few flocks of the coun- 
try were driven to their broad and quiet 
pastures in the valleys by the Indians, or 
by Spaniards of very low degree. Then 
came the golden discoveries of Sacra- 
mento, and in a few months there swept 
upon these shores a tide of noble and 
adventurous manhood, of whom a vast 
number, having failed miserably in heap- 
ing to themselves riches, were obliged 
to get hold of a clew in any other direc- 
tion that invited. There were no farms 
then, and the few who found employment 
in any thing found it as shepherds—so 
descending to the level of the contemned 
“Greasers.” The curse of “degrada- 
tion,” which the Negroes of the South 
have riveted upon plantation labor, the 
Diggers and half-breeds have trailed over 
shepherding in California. 

No other race less sturdy and stubborn 
than the Anglo-Saxon, in its contempt 
for inferior races, would find this a mat- 
ter of much significance. Accordingly, 
we discover that the comparative num- 
ber of Europeans shepherding in the 
State is noteworthy. 

It deserves to be said, however, in be- 
half of the American, that he finds little 
congenial in this calling. Of all men of 
these modern times, imagine our dyspep- 
tic and red-hot generation loafing over 
the golden, sunny hills of California after 
a flock of silly sheep! It is easy to see 
what cut of men would naturally gravi- 
tate into the business. None but the 
riffraff are there—vagrant miners, who 
gamble off their wages as soon as they 
draw it; runaway sailors from ships in 
San Francisco, who sell their blankets 
for a pillow-case of biscuits, and then go 
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two days without any thing to eat; vag- 
abond soldiers, who fall asleep on their 
post, and let the coyotes pull away a 
sheep. 

The great sheep-runs of California, 
like those of Australia, seem to be a sort 
of mild form of Botany Bay for their re- 
spective mother countries. Old shep- 
herds, of long experience in either coun- 
try, will tell you of dozens of men, col- 
lege-bred, whom themselves or their 
friends have exiled—not, perhaps, like 
Barrington’s patriots, “for their coun- 
try’s good,” but for the suppression of 
scandal—and who now are gathering 
their mystical and melancholy crop of 
wild oats, at the same time they watch 
the sheep, upon the hills, pick theirs — 
“comrades of the wolf and owl.” One 
of the great shepherds on the Nascimi- 
ento told me that, during one year, he 
employed on his rancho a bishop’s son, 
a banker, an editor, a civil engineer, 
and a book- keeper, all of them college 
alumni. 

Every summer day, at noon, there are 
many hours when the shepherd lolls at 
ease, beneath a tree, which, if not con- 
ducive to the cultivation of his s¢/vestrem 
musam, are, at least, salutary in the 
light they throw upon his college larks, 
and in their suggestions of what might 
have been. Even the latest magazine 
is sometimes found in the shepherd’s 
camp. Neither are the Muses altogeth- 
er neglected—“ et me _fecere poetam Pie- 
rides.” have seen following the sheep 
a bankrupt genius, who— not unmindful 
of the example of Alexander the Great, 
who is said to have always carried about 
with him a piece of good literature— 
carefully treasured in his pocket poems 
of his own composition, clipped from the 
newspaper. 

At this point, it wili be worth while to 
digress a little, to say somewhat of Cal- 
ifornia laborers in general. 

Within the last two years, I have 
made it my business to walk something 
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over thirteen hundred miles within this 
State, and about an equal distance in 
the South, and may say that my oppor- 
tunities for observation have probably 
been better than those of most newspa- 
per writers, at least, who collect their 
impressions in railway coaches, or in 
the hospitable drive through the orchard. 
My sympathies are naturally with the 
working-man ; nevertheless, I am bound 
to say that the White labor of California 
is less stable and less reliable to-day 
than the Black labor of the South. This 
is not saying that the causes are with 
them entirely, nor even in principal part. 
California has the best circulation of 
money, and the best circulation of labor, 
of all the States. The roads are as full 
of confirmed and incurable tramps as 
were ever those of the South in the 
worst days of the anarchy of emancipa- 
tion which I witnessed. Farmers will- 
ingly give $5 a month more to him who 
will stay three months, even, than to him 
who stays only one. Laborers are off 
every whip-stitch. One wants to go 
down to Arizona; another one has crack- 
ed his knee-pan; another one fears the 
ague; another one has just heard from 
Sally. 

The Labor Exchange is, perhaps, a 
benefit for San Francisco; but, as to the 
outside regions, I doubt its utility. It 
stirs up the labor of the country; like 
the heart in the human body, it contin- 
ually draws from the extremities, only to 
project forth again. Above all other 
things, the agricultural labor ought to 
be stationary. There are five hundred 
more idle men in the metropolis every 
day than there would be if the Exchange 
did not exist. Labor in the country 
ought to be sought there, and not in the 
city. It is not far to seek. Whatever 
California may have been, nobody ever 
sets out now for employment — desiring 
to find any thing but some evanescing 
and evaporating “job” —who can not 
find it before night. The Exchange fur- 
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nishes another excuse for these miser- 
able jobbers to throng into the metrop- 
olis. 

On the other hand, the employers of 
California are not the most exemplary. 
Farm laborers are universally banished 
into the barn, or stable, to sleep—an in- 
dignity which is not put upon White Men, 
even in the South. Many exact labor 
on Sunday. Owning the most generous 
soil in the world, the farmers and shep- 
herds of this State set upon their tables 
more wretched food than you will find in 
Arkansas. The bane of the country, in 
the southern portion, at least, is large 
ranchos, absenteeism, and the conse- 
quent management of laborers by over- 
seers. This banishes the best men into 
the city. California resembles ancient 
Greece in the inferiority of its rural pop- 
ulation, both served and serving, com- 
pared with city dwellers. There is some- 
thing dry, something dusty, something 
windy about the couniry which repels 
men ; in the city alone can they nourish 
up the juices of life. The most wretch- 
ed houses, the most wretched gates, the 
wildest betting and racing, the least hard 
and downright work that I have seen in 
any of the States, save Texas only. As 
Dickens says he can always judge a ho- 
tel by its castor, so you can always judge 
a farmer by his gate; and I have seen 
just three farm-gates in California for 
which I had any respect. 

To return to our muttons. The an- 
chorite life of the shepherd is eminently 
conducive to meditation and philosophy, 
if he be so inclined. Far in among the 
mountains, 

“By the brink 


Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink,” 


he has his cabin of “shakes,” eight feet 
by ten, and his hurdle of brushwood. 
Once in a fortnight there comes to him, 
from the great outside world, a donkey- 
load of news, and mutton, and beans. 
The supercilious ceyofes examine and 
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defile the corners of his habitation. He 
hears at midnight the coarse, rough hairs 
of the grizzly brush against his cabin 
door, and the hungry howl of the pan- 
ther floats athwart his dreams. What 
long, long thoughts are his, as he lounges 
“mony a canty day” over the ripe and 
yellow mountains, all tenderly mauve 
with haze. This is his health. This is 
the aroma philosophorum which shall 
prolong the years of his days on earth. 
In the morning he leads his flock on the 
oaten mountains, by the borders of the 
brightly ever-green chamisa/; and at 
evening, on the scraps of plains and val- 
leys, among the moss-hung oaks, and 
the whited, plumy tufts of the bunch- 
grass. Or, from some “specular height,” 
he looks down on the saturnine and aw- 
ful desolation of late autumn: the far, 
dun reaches of rolling tables, thinly fleck- 
ed with the dwarfish oaks, and the sharp- 
cut, purple peaks. Or perhaps you will 
find him squatted with his faithful dog 
between his knees, while, in the vast 
mustard plain about, you can not see a 
sheep, and only hear the multitudinous 
crackling and surging in the mustard. 
You will not heed his tatters, for his 
gadding flock has led him many a chase 
in the sage and rosemary—the same 
which are commissioned by the birds to 
collect from his sheep their internal rev- 
enue. There is no heir-loom crook in 
his band, but, instead thereof, a plug of 
navy tobacco. Ah! this exposes him at 
once, and cuts short all the poetical fan- 
cies we might have devoted to him; for, 
perhaps, there is moored even yet in San 
Francisco Bay, or at San Diego, the ship 
from which he ignominiously deserted. 
But perhaps he is a Digger Indian, 
for I have seen one such in this capac- 
ity. He was employed on an acquaint- 
ance’s rancho, and a most eccentric 
shepherd was he. He was young, and 
had a face as round as the moon, and 
pretty black eyes, which scintillated with 
mischief. He would turn more somer- 
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saults, and hang head downward from 
more trees in one day, than any other 
mortal. He tied numerous small sacks 
of pebbles and other little kickshaws on 
the limbs of trees, apparently as charms. 
One day, his employer missed his hatch- 
et, and thought it was hopelessly lost, 
but finally discovered that the wuchacho 
had carried it for weeks, and had cut in- 
numerable Latin crosses on the tree- 
trunks. A revolver was bought for him, 
but he regarded it with dislike. At 
length, he was persuaded to carry it two 
days in succession. On the second day, 
he saw a wildcat, crept toward it with 
true Indian stealth, lay flat on his belly, 
held the pistol to his face, and fired. It 
kicked him in the ear, and after that he 
would never carry it again. A genuine 
child of the Forest, his movements were 
perfectly cat-like, and he never called 
aloud to his sheep, but imitated the co- 
yote or the cat. He was the only Indian 
whom I ever heard whistle; now and 
then timidly piping a little chirrup in im- 
itation of his employer. The Indian nat- 
ure is either too melancholy or too vacu- 
ous ever to find vent in this civilized 
accomplishment. But I have often heard 
his childish voice repeating over and 
over again, among the echoing hills, with 
the most musical intonation I ever heard, 
phrases in that most musical of lan- 
guages, the Spanish, such as: “ Podre 
cordero manco,” “ El chiguito coyotito,” 
“ El coyotito chocolate.” 

He had the Indian indolence, seeming 
scarcely to look at his sheep throughout 
the day, but he brought them all at night. 
O, for the divine art of taking your time 
for it !—for the inimitable and indescrib- 
able felicity of limberness and of laziness 
with which that Indian piloted his sheep 
among the hills! Set an American at it 
who was in any degree representative, 
and he would run, and whoop, and swing 
his arms, and tear his breeches, and pro- 
test the flock was absolutely going to the 
devil all the while—which they undoubt- 
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edly would be, for he would be worrying 
them into a leanness like that of the 
Pharaonic cows. Let them eat, man, 
and you sit down on this cool stone. 
May my right arm forget her cunning 
if I do not justice, also, by his bitch, 
Todd! Let me give her portrait: Just 
the size of a coyote, which may possibly 
have assisted in her genealogy, but with 
black, straight hair, a little curly on the 
tail; white belly, feet, and tip of tail; 
tawny legs, and two tawny spots above 
the eyes, which were red where they 
usually are white; sharp snout; eyes 
close together, but pleasant; ears short, 
and keenly pricked up. A single inci- 
dent will show her fidelity. She was 
trained to hunt for and fetch up feeble 
lambs, which lie asleep behind the flock. 
On one occasion, she was sent back 
some distance, and found a pair of twins. 
Unable to bring both in her mouth, and 
afraid to leave one, lest it might be de- 
voured by the coyé¢es before her return, 


she lay down and guarded them through 


the night. When found in the morn- 
ing, the two little foundlings lay warmly 
housed beside her, while an impudent 
young coyote lay stretched on the ground 
—a warning to all intruders. 

Every spring, the sheep are divided 
into flocks (“bands,” every body says in 
California) of about a thousand each. 
When all the pastures are green, and 
the hill-sides fragrant with the prodigal 
flowery wealth of the land, and through 
all the heat of summer, shepherding is a 
task of pleasure, and the shepherd can 
read a novel every day, if he desires. 
But in autumn, when the acorns drop, 
and the long streamers of moss begin to 
grow heavy in the early rains, and fall, it 
is a prodigious pother of running to keep 
them in bounds, and their gadding pro- 
pensities greatly stir up the wrath of the 
shepherds. It is then, also, that coyotes 
are most troublesome, and considerable 
loss ensues among straggling sheep; 
but no wise shepherd would, on that ac- 
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count, clear his ground of trees. In 
addition to their effect on the climate, 
they are, in droughty years, the only re- 
liance. 

Herein, too, is the great rock of peril 
to the shepherds—v. ¢., in the occasional 
droughts. I know a run of at least 
10,000 acres, on the Nascimiento, which, 
in the great drought of ’63-4, barely 
maintained 2,000 sheep, and that only at 
the sacrifice of hundreds of the best 
trees. 

It is this possibility of the recurrence 
of droughts, and the impracticability 
of making any considerable provision 
against them, so far as shepherds are 
concerned, which sadly cut into the ca- 
pacities of California as a wool-produ- 
cing country. 

The great preponderance of annual 
grasses is also a drawback. Bunch- 
grass is the only important species which 
is able to survive the summer, and is not 
dependent on its seeds for a fresh start 
in autumn; but its tufts are so scattered 
that they scarcely cover a sixth of the 
ground. This is what makes the sum- 
mer capacity of the runs so weak, and, 
indeed, the whole capacity: for a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Would that I had the pen of a Virgil, 
that I might fitly celebrate the excel- 
lences of bunch-grass! It is all that 
saves California from being, as a pasto- 
ral country, a great impostor—a won- 
derfully picturesque, richly colored, and 
aromatical impostor. 

Can nothing be done to thicken up 
this perennial grass? It is useless to 
sow annual grasses, for, during at least 
three months, they are nothing but pow- 
der. Harrowing has been suggested. 
To the present generation of horse- 
racing and betting farmers, it may ap- 
pear absurd to harrow high and wooded 
hills, but they would better not laugh. 
They may yet come even to that. What 
is certain is, as I am told by a careful 
observer, that a harrow pulled accident- 
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ally through a field of wild a/#/ éa, just 
at the beginning of the early sutumn 
rains, brought an incredible streak of 
grass, while, on both sides of the har- 
row’s track, it was not worth mowing. 
A word, etc. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
shepherding is pretty profitable. On a 
rancho of 15,000 acres, a man may—if 
he have not too many neighbors to pare 
off his margins —keep 15,000 sheep. I 
will set down the anaual expenses in a 
table : 

Interest on investment, 
Herding, . 
Shearing, . 


Hauling, (t cent) . 
Repairs, (say) 


Total, . 


+ «$14,400 
2,520 

goo 

75° 

250 


+ » $18,820 


In San Luis Obispo and the best wool 
counties, one hundred per cent. (one 
lamb for every ewe) is looked for; but 
when the genial gods smile on the flocks, 


they often give one hundred and thirty 


or fifty per cent. increase. Five pounds 
of unwashed wool is the average for Cal- 
ifornia. 

+ $24,000 


975° 
2,730 


- $36,480 


Fatsheep,. .. . 
Wool, (spring clip) . 
Wool, (fall clip) 


WR se 


This leaves a yearly profit of $17,660. 
Land is here computed at $5 an acre, 
but there are millions of acres in the 
State which would make good the above 
computation, that are not worth above 
$1.50 an acre. Wool, too, is estimated 
at only 13 cents, which, as soon as the 
clips are a little more bred up, will be 
quite too little. All things taken togeth- 
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er, the shepherd has the best outlook of 
all who depend on the soil in southern 
California. 

The various climates and needs of 
California must determine the best breed 
for each locality. In the raw and nasty 
ocean gusts, such as whistle down the 
Salinas Valley, Merinoes seem to be 
pinched together, and do not prosper 
even as well asin England. More than 
that: the Merino fleece deteriorates in 
the littoral humidity, as it does along 
the Thames, and has to be bred up by 
occasional importations from dryer cli- 
mates. But in the parched summers, 
away from the coast, like those of their 
native Spain, they thrive better than do 
the English long-wooled flocks, and 
their mutton is nearly as toothsome. 
While the grass is green, South-Downs 
grow lustily and juicily, but the wither- 
ing summers sap their hams. Cots- 
wolds make immense carcasses, but both 
they and South- Downs are too dainty 
feeders for California. Their mutton is 
too fat and too tallowy for southern eat- 
ers, but it suits the robuster stomachs of 
San Francisco better. The native mus- 
tangs make good mutton, unless it is fla- 
vored with browse, but they are great 
gadders ; and, as for wool, you might al- 
most as well go pluck a crow. 

Until California has more populous 
cities, wool will rank mutton in impor- 
tance; and, for the production of this, 
Merinoes probably are, all things con- 
sidered, best adapted. English long- 
wooled breeds generally require more 
care, and juicier pastures, than can eas- 
ily be given in the present situation. 
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N the year 1818, Ohio was the Prom- 
| ised Land to the pioneer. On the 
waters of the Ohio River, and the shores 
of Lake Erie, settlements had been made, 
and embryo cities had sprung up. But 
vast tracts of unbroken forest filled the 
interior. Could one have floated over 
its unbroken sea of tree-tops, how pleas- 
ant it would have been to have seen it 
in the soft light of a May morning, with 
its wilderness of green—the peculiar 
soft shade of the beech and the maple, 
interspersed with the snowy-white flow- 
ers of the dogwood; or to have beheld 
it in the dead of winter, swaying in the 
wiad, laden with countless icicles, re- 
flecting all the colors of the rainbow! 


Imagine the immigrant approaching the 
borders, or penetrating into the depths, 


of this boundless forest. The ox-team, 
the log-chain, the axe, the iron wedge, 
the plow, perhaps the scythe, but rarely 
the hoe or the rake, are his chief means 
and implements of husbandry. He has 
his trusty rifle, and his wife her large 
and small spinning- wheel, for wool or 
flax. An iron bake-oven and skillet 
serve the purpose of a cooking- stove, 
and knitting-needles, the loom. The 
camp-fire is made at the close of the last 
day’s journey, in the depths of the for- 
est. The clearing commences on the 
morrow, by felling the first trees, which 
make both the material and the place for 
the cabin-home. The brook furnishes 
them water, and its meandering course 
their first boundary, and guide home- 
ward in their short wanderings. The 
cabin has no need of nails for its floor, 
or its roof, and its chimney no brick or 
marble. The clearing for the house, 
then the potato and the corn-patch, are 
all that one year’s labor of one man can 


hope to accomplish. On each succeed- 
ing year, inroads are gradually made 
upon the forest, by the “deadening” 
process. Doleful is the sight of those 
dead trees, contrasted with the surround- 
ing green; but thus only can the surface 
of the ground be brought to the light and 
sun. To cut down, and “log,” and burn 
the green wood, would be almost impos- 
sible. It is said that a party of immi- 
grants, from France, (tradesmen, bar- 
bers, etc.) settled on the Ohio. After 
felling the first large sycamore - tree, (it 
was much like the work of beavers) they 
cut up the tree in ten-foot lengths, and 
essayed in vain to burn them. Finally, 
they hit upon a happy expedient, 7. ¢., to 
éury the troublesome customers; but, 
after digging, and delving, and rolling in 
the huge logs of one monster, they aban- 
doned the place in despair, and, floating 
down the river to New Orleans, found 
more congenial occupations. 

Once, a “clearing” was attempted on 
a large scale. It was for the site of a 
public institution. The inhabitants with- 
in a radius of ten miles were invited to 
a “chopping bee.” Each one brought 
his axe and day’s provisions. No spir- 
ituous liquors were allowed. The work 
was ordered by an elected Marshal of 
the day. The front rank of trees, for say 
ten rods in width, were chopped partially 
through on either side; then the suc- 
ceeding ones, in like manner, for a space 
of perhaps twenty rods. Then the last 
rank were felled simultaneously by the 
united force, when, with a crash which 
increased to a thundering volume, it 
bore down on the next, till all lay pros- 
trate. And thus, for three days, did this 
volunteer work of war on the forest 
progress. 
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But the lone settler had to wait until 
his tow-headed boys became men, before 
he could behold his twenty or thirty 
acres of corn or wheat land free of dead 
trees and stumps, and his log cabin give 
place to the brick dwelling, with barns 
and smiling orchards around it. Then, 
home wants supplied, a market was need- 
ed for the surplus. The horses and cat- 
tle could be driven over the Alleghany 
Mountains; but $100 for 1,000 bushels 
of corn was a poor recompense for so 
much outlay of time and strength. No 
wonder the rising generation heard with 
interest, and acted instantly on the in- 
formation, that the Promised Land had 
really been found “out West,” in south- 
ern Michigan and northern Indiana— 
the land of prairies —not the boundless 
ones of still unknown Illinois, but those, 
like the lakes to the sea, more beautiful 
than grand! Thither the stream of em- 
igration tended till it became a “rush.” 
Sons of the Forest, still they sought the 
shelter of the bordering groves for their 
dwellings, or else in the shade of those 
singular, but beautiful “islands” —or 
groves in the midst of the prairie— 
dense and dark within, but bending their 
graceful boughs over the pure sward of 
grass all around, bright with green and 
gay with flowers. Emerging from the 
dismal Maumee Swamp, of forty miles 
in extent— through sloughs of mud, and 
over log bridges, where five miles a day 
was thought progress —into such a land, 
where thousands of acres of rich, rolling, 
black, sandy soil lay open to their aston- 
ished gaze; where there were no trees 
or stump-roots to interrupt the plow, 
and where even the horses’ hoofs were 
reddened with the juice of the wild straw- 
berry, no wonder they were content for 
awhile! The first settlers were chiefly 
“Buckeyes” or “Hoosiers,” who still 
spoke of their Ohio homes as “in yon- 
der ;”’ but, now and then, a Live Yankee, 
whose wit was equal to his muscle, ap- 


peared. Such a one told his story, in 
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answer to the inquiry, “How came you 
to be so rich in so few years?” 

“TI was,” said he, “but a boy when I 
was sent from Ohio to New York witha 
herd of cattle, driving them over the 
mountains. The cattle sold, and with 
$500 of my own in my pocket and time 
on my hands, I looked about for a spec- 
ulation. Happening to hear a man say 
he wanted to make a kiln of bricks, but 
had no one who could tell him whether 
the soil of his own ground was suitable, 
I offered my services, pronounced the 
soil ‘all right’ (it happened to have the 
proper admixture of clay and sand); en- 
gaged to undertake the job, without 
knowing the first step of the process; 
hired hands who knew more than I did, 
but being careful not to betray my igno- 
rance, rode five miles each evening toa 
neighboring yard to learn the trade. I 
was nearly discovered when the head 
man said, ‘Is it not time to turn?’ The 
term ‘turn’ was ‘Greek’ to me, but I 
replied, ‘I have to cut a handspike in 
the woods; will you begin to turn in the 
meantime?’ I was enlightened when I 
saw the draft stopped in one end of the 
arches, and opened in the other. The 
kiln was finished, and pronounced of the 
first quality; with an additional $500, 
I pushed on to this Promised Land; 
was the first one on this prairie to lay a 
fence-rail, or to build a house or barn. 
I welcomed all comers to my farmer’s 
tavern —charging them, however, $4 a 
bushel for their corn, and twenty cents a 
pound for bacon; and while this state of 
things continued, and my herds had the 
‘range’ to fatten on, I prospered, and 
bought lands. When lands became val- 
uable I sold out, and went into merchan- 
dise. But now, competition having made 
trade dull, I have again sold out, and in- 
tend to retire to a farm, with a brick 
house and a full-bearing orchard, near 
the city of St. Louis, where I propose to 
spend my days.” 

The first settlement of western Mich- 
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igan was coeval with the era of the cra- 
dle in husbandry and the wagon and 
stage-coach in locomotion. Illinois, soon 
after the treaty with the Indians in 1834, 
opened up a wider field for enterprise, 
and, with it, progress of every kind. The 
settlers went on to the broad prairies 
of Illinois before the Government had 
surveyed the lands. They made farms 
and laid out and improved towns; built 
dwellings, stores, mills, and churches, 
before the Jand had passed, by sale, from 
the Government. The settlers’ “ Pro- 
tective Association” kept off specula- 
tors. At the Government sale, each act- 
ual settler had protection in his right to 
purchase, without competition, a certain 
amount of land, (about one quarter-sec- 
tion for each family) and the locality was 
determined by the Register of the Pro- 
tective Association. If a speculator bid 
against an actual settler whose clam was 
recognized, a rope-noose was thrown 
over his neck, and many stout hands 
stood ready to tighten it, in case the bid 
were repeated. The warning was usu- 
ally sufficient. 

Southern Illinois—the earliest part 
settled— was favorable for cattle, and 
central Illinois for the growth of corn, 
while the northern prairies were thought 
peculiarly adapted to the production of 
wheat and oats; but it was found by ex- 
perience that wheat sown in the fall was 
“winter killed,” because exposed to the 
bleak winds and the great variations of 
temperature peculiar to the prairie lands. 
Spring-sown wheat was generally sub- 
stituted ; but this produced inferior flour, 
because the grain was immature when 
the heats of summer came on. 

With the general settlement of the 
State came the era of railroads. The 
Reaper took the place of the Cradle, and 
the Locomotive of the Wagon and the 
Stage-coach. Vast grain warchouses 
and wholesale establishments indicated 
a new era in trade at the central mart — 
that wonderful city of progress, Chicago. 


Had gold not been discovered in Cal- 
ifornia, the tide of emigration might have 
rolled back its volume from the borders 
of the Mississippi and Missouri. Agri- 
culture in California was developed un- 
der the pressure of necessity. Mining 
and trading were the chief occupations 
of its early inhabitants, after the discov- 
ery of gold. It was the hope of making 
fortunes rapidly by these means which 
induced the large emigration ‘over the 
plains. Vast herds of wild Spanish cat- 
tle and horses were to be seen prior to 
that time, but few inclosed and cultivat- 
ed farms. Ranches, including leagues 
of land, were bounded mostly by natu- 
ral limits, such as mountain ranges or 
streams of water. 

But even gold-diggers, like the king, 
are served by the field. Farming became 
a necessity of the times. The disap- 
pointed miner was often driven to it. It 
was, however, first thought absurd to 
cultivate the soil, which, for six months 
in the year, was as hard asarock. Gar- 
dens, they thought, might flourish in 
moist spots; but how could extensive 
tracts be cultivated without irrigation? 

Agriculture in California was the out- 
growth of hard-earned experience, and 
by wxlearning most previous ideas and 
disusingaccustomed methods. Thesub- 
urban farmer of Massachusetts and of 
the Iowa prairies, were equally at fault. 
The agricultural books and almanacs 
which said, “ This is the time to sow or 
plant” such and such seeds or roots, 
were utterly useless. The soil was dif- 
ferent in different localities, and requir- 
ed various methods of treatment. That 
chief implement of husbandry, the plow, 
though made in the Eastern States and 
brought here in great variety, underwent 
changes in structure consequent upon 
experiments and inventions suggested 
by the peculiar nature of the soil. Cal- 
ifornia plows were manufactured in IIli- 
nois to supply this demand ; but the local 
blacksmith could always improve upon 
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any Eastern-made article, because he 
was familiar with the peculiar need of 
his own vicinity. 

The adaptive productions were not to 
be judged of by old rules. The richness 
of the soil, and the warmth of the cli- 
mate, were no evidences that corn could 
be successfully and profitably cultivated; 
nor, because wheat, oats, and barley 
could be grown to advantage, was it to 
be inferred that potatoes and vines might 
flourish in the same vicinity. 

The climate was found to be deter- 
mined by local causes more than by de- 
grees of latitude. Besides, the well- 
known variations of temperature by the 
elevation of mountain districts, the ef- 
fect of coast winds and fogs, the shelter- 
ed condition of certain valleys, or the 
exposure to currents of air from the des- 
ert or the mountain, all had to be taken 
into account. The times for plowing 
and sowing, the method of curing and 
baling hay, of leaving the loose or the 
gathered crop on the field, the sacking 
of grain, the practice of selling all farm- 
ing products by the pound, though mi- 
nor items, were all peculiarly Califor- 
nian. The improvement in stock-raising 
resulted from the natural desire to im- 
port those kinds which would be the 
most profitable ; and it would only pay to 
bring the best so far. The Spanish wide- 
horned and lean-bodied ‘cattle, and the 
Spanish half-Indian horses, unaccustom- 
ed, like the Indian, to labor, and as un- 
tamable and wild to all but the vague- 
ro, whom nothing could dismount, soon 
gave place to the choicest kinds to be 
found in America or Europe. The more 
southern counties, as affording the widest 
range, were first considered the favorite 
section for herding cattle and sheep; but 
an experience of one season of unusual 
drought, caused the more northern and 
mountainous districts to be sought after. 
By the sudden disappearance of the su- 
perabundance of cattle and sheep, the 
price of beef and mutton rose; and it 
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has never returned to its normal condi- 
tion. 

The original vineyards and orchards 
of the old missions formed but the nu- 
cleus for improvement and expansion in 
that line ; and the American farmer went 
on planting and adding the best native 
and foreign varieties to the existing 
stock. He learned, by trial, that irriga- 
tion was not necessary or desirable, for 
it caused the rootlets to sprout out near 
the surface, only to wither the tree or 
vine ; learned that the pulverized surface 
acted as an absorbent of the moisture 
from beneath; learned that the valley 
lands, where the first vineyards were 
planted, although they produced most 
luxuriantly, yet were inferior, for wine- 
producing qualities, to the hitherto neg- 
lected and dry hill-sides; learned that, 
even there, irrigation could be dispens- 
-ed with; and, in fine, that this was the 
most favorable country and climate in the 
world for the production of fruit, grapes, 
and wine—and rapidly went on devel- 
oping the fact. 

One of the peculiar features of the 
farming interest, in its incipient stages 
here, was the spasmodic character of the 
efforts made to meet the market. This 
resulted chiefly from the fact that the 
market was local and limited, and there- 
fore liable to be soon glutted. If an ar- 
ticle had borne a good price one season, 
every one seemed eager to plant it the 
next, and thus overstocked the market; 
and, avoiding it next season, made equal- 
ly serious mistakes. Fortunes were made 
and unmade in the production of the po- 
tato, because the price had a range of 
from one and a half to six cents per 
pound, according to the nature of the 
supply and demand. 

The experiment of successful farming, 
by men of limited means, in overcoming 
all these difficulties, was naturally follow- 
ed by the employment of capital, first 
invested in large herds of sheep and 
cattle; then in vine and fruit culture, 
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and the production of wine; then in 
“dairy ranches ;” and, lastly, in exten- 
sive grain farms, now gradually extend- 
ing to yet-to-be-developed branches of 
industry, as silk, hops, sugar, rice, and 
cotton. 

The “gang-plow,” the “header,” and 
the use of steam in threshing and other- 
wise, and kindred improvements, have 
aided this expansion. 
been of greater importance to the whole 
country, than the raising of wheat in 
such quantities, and of such quality, as 
to meet with a foreign demand which 
equals in value all the products of the 
mines. 

The ratio of improvement and expan- 
sion, in all branches of farming industry, 
has been almost in arithmetical progres- 
sion, during the last five years. It has 
been a healthy growth. Like a mechan- 
ic who has learned his trade, or the sol- 
dier his drill, the time has come for ac- 
tion. As a new adjustment of the basis 
of trade is about taking place, so, in ag- 
riculture, a new era has arrived. The 
railroad has brought and will bring cap- 
italists here to see; and, with them, 
“seeing is believing.” 

Nor will the other want, equally im- 
portant—of men, as well as money— 
go unsupplied. Every hard winter and 
lingering spring will hasten many a half- 
formed resolve to make a home in this 
milder climate and productive soil. A 
monopoly of unimproved lands, in the 
hands of speculators, will defeat its own 
purpose. The design of the purchaser 
is, doubtless, to make them profitable to 
himself; but, to do so, he must make 
them profitable to the community. But 
how? Would he sell in small farms to 
practical farmers, the price must not be 
beyond the limits of ability and profit. 
It would pay him, as a speculation, to 
give away a fifth part to every actual set- 
tler who would agree to put the value of 
his purchase in improvements thereon. 
Or, would the owner use the land as the 
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basis of operations, and make a business 
of farming on a large and systematic 
scale? Then he would be called a ben- 
efactor— not a speculator. Then would 
we see more of those model farms, which 
prove the productiveness of the soil and 
the profits of agriculture. 

Those extensive dairy ranches, where 
the only supply of grass is the native 
wild oat, though now profitable enough 
to the owners who lease them out in par- 
cels, could be made to support four times 
the amount of stock, and give emplo; 
ment to double the number of ‘persons 
—and so prove advantageous both to 
the proprietor and the community. Let 
only the most valuable stock ly retained, 
green food be supplied during the dry 
season, grasses like a/fal/fa sown—which 
will be perennial —skilled labor employ- 
ed, and a general system adopted em- 
bracing all valuable improvements: then 
would the vast area of territory not stanl 
in contrast with the products of the dairy; 
then would the very fogs be found to be 
worth money; and whether in large or 
small divisions, or cartied on by one man 
or owned by many, the dairy ranches 
would prosper, and a new era of progress 
would be introduced in this direction; 
the leaven of the old Spanish methods 
would be worked out, and the Yankee 
style, so profitable to Eastern dairymen, 
would be here expanded and improved 
upon, till neither by the Isthmus nor the 
Railroad would we import, as now, an 
article because its costly production re- 
quires a costly price. 

If contact with the Eastern States 
brings cheap labor, this will not operate 
to the injury, but the benefit, of the farm- 
ing interest, which has too long suffered 
by competition with mining prices, while 
more constant employment will counter- 
balance the loss to the laborer himself. 
Finally. neither the small farmer, nor 
the rich one, need hesitate now to move 
to the front where this pacific contest is 
going on. 
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The experiment has been fully and 
successfully made. Let commerce bring 
the luxuries of Asia. Let the mines 


yield their silver and gold. Let the rail- 
roads bring the people from every land. 
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But let the agricultural capabilities of 
this unsurpassed land be fully devel- 
oped; and then—and then only—vwill 
her undeniable superiority be demon- 
strated. 
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N a warm, pleasant afternoon in 
O the latter part of August, 1866, 
our command reached the post to which 
it had been assigned—Fort Bayard, New 
Mexico. Our ambulance was driven to 
the top of alittle hill, where I had leis- 
ure to admire the singular beauty of the 
surrounding country, while my husband 
was superintending the pitching of the 
tent. 

The command to which we belonged 
was the first body of Regulars that had 
been sent across the Plains since the 
close of the war. Fort Bayard had been 
garrisoned by a company of Colored 
troops, who were now under marching 
orders, and our soldiers were to build 
the fort, which, as yet, existed only in 
the General’s active brain. The Pinos 
Altos Gold Mines were only twelve miles 
distant from here, and all the other mines 
—copper and gold—lying within a range 
of fifteen miles, had been prosperously 
and profitably worked, by Mexicans and 
Americans ; but after the breaking out 
of the war, when the troops had been 
withdrawn from the Territory, bands of 
roving, hostile Indians had visited one 
mine after another, leaving in their wake 
mutilated corpses and blackened ruins. 
The news of the soldiery coming to this 
rich mining country was drawing miners 
and adventurers from far and near, and 
Pinos Altos promised to become a min- 
ing district once more. 

Looking around me, I saw a number 
of officers approaching from where the 
125th Infantry was camped. They came 


to welcome us to the camp, and I should 
have liked to receive them “in style ;” 
but all I could do was to smooth my 
hair with my hand. The tent was not 
yet pitched, and I certainly should not 
leave the ambulance, for I had observed 
hosts of centipedes crawling out from 
under the rocks that had been removed 
to make room for the tent-poles. The 
officers grouped themselves around the 
ambulance, and after congratulating us 
on our safe arrival, wondered how I had 
ever found courage to come to this place. 
“Did it not seem an age since I had 
parted with the last lady, at Fort Sel- 
den?” and “How would I like living 
here—the only lady in this wilderness— 
without quarters, without comforts of 
any kind?” 

“Oh, I shall do nicely,” I said. “I 
have not slept under a roof since leav- 
ing Fort Leavenworth, five months ago, 
and all the comforts we are in want of 
are commissaries; which of you, gen- 
tlemen, is Quarter-master, by the way? 
I should like to send to the Commis- 
sary to-day, though it is after issuing 
hours.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the Quarter- 
master; “but our supply is limited just 
now. What do you wish for?” 

“Sugar, coffee, tea,” I enumerated; 
“canned fruit, rice —”’ 

“Stop! stop!” hurriedly exclaimed the 
Quarter- master; “all in the world we 
have in the Commissary is soap, salt, 
and beans. We have taken our coffee 
without sugar since the Apaches capt- 
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ured the last train, and we rather hoped 
to get commissaries from your train.” 
Accustomed as I had become to live 
on “hard-tack” and bacon occasionally, 
when it was dangerous to light fires, on 
account of “drawing” the Indians, this 
piece of information did not dampen my 
spirits in the least; but at night, while 
the cook was preparing our supper of 
coffee, bacon, and soda-biscuits, the Or- 
derly Sergeant of the company made his 
appearance at the entrance of our tent, 
and, after the usual military salute, pre- 
sented a large tin-pan filled with sugar, 
and a bag with coffee. “The men,” he 
said, “had requested that their rations of 
coffee and sugar be delivered to the Lieu- 
tenant’s wife, till the next train should 
bring fresh supplies.” The men had 
styled me “The Mother of the Compa- 
ny;” and this was only one of the many 
proofs of good-will and devotiorf I was 
constantly receiving, in return for some 
little trifling kindnesses I had shown one 
or the other, while crossing the plains 
and deserts of Kansas and New Mexi- 
co. A little piece of linen, to tie up a 
bruised finger; a cup of vinegar, a lump 
of white sugar, to change the taste of 
the wretched drinking-water, to some 
poor invalid, were held in sacred re- 
membrance by these men; and some of 
them had risked their lives, in turn, to 
procure for me a drink of fresh water, 
when sick and faint, crossing Jornada del 
Muerto, that terrible Journey of Death. 
Our tent looked cozy enough, when 
finished and furnished. A piece of brill- 
iant red carpeting was spread on the 
ground; the bedding was laid on planks, 
resting on trestles; the coverlet was a 
red blanket; the camp-chairs were cov- 
ered with bright cloth, and the supper 
—served on the lid of the mess-chest— 
looked clean and inviting. The kitchen, 
just back of the tent, was rather a prim- 
itive institution: a hole dug into the 
ground, two feet long, a foot wide, with 
two flat, iron bars laid over it, was all 
Vor. IV—11. 
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there was to be seen. Two or thfee 
méss-pans, a spider, and a Dutch-oven 
constituted our kitchen furniture; and 
with these limited means, an old soldier 
will accomplish wonders in the way of 
cooking. Before enlisting, one of our 
servants had been a baker; the other, a 
waiter at a hotel: and, between them, 
they managed the task of waiting on us 
very creditably. To be sure, my hus- 
band’s rank entitled him to but one serv- 
ant from the company; but then I was 
the only lady with the command, and 
our company commander was consider- 
ate of my comfort. 

Reveille always comes early; but that 
first morning in Fort Bayard, it came 
very early. The knowledge that we had 
reached “our haven of rest,” after a five 
months’ journey, made me want to sleep. 
I wished to feel sure that our tent was 
not to be struck directly after breakfast 
—that the bed would not be rolled up 
and tumbled into the army-wagon—that 
I should not have to creep into the am- 
bulance, and ride, ride, ride, all that day 
again. But we had agreed to visit the 
great Santa Rita Copper Mines that day, 
in company with all the officers; and 
Charley was rapping at the tent, to say 
that breakfast was almost ready. We 
started directly after guard-mount: five 
officers, six men—who had been detail- 
ed as escort—and myself. We were all 
well mounted. My own horse, Toby— 
the swiftest and strongest of them all— 
was snow- white, with delicate, slender 
limbs, and tall, even for a cavalry horse. 
The camp was located in a valley, some 
four miles square; gently rising hills in- 
closed it on every side; beyond these, 
on one side, rose the San José Mount- 
ains, and, in an almost opposite direc- 
tion, the Pinos Altos Range. All these 
hills and mountains were said to contain 
metal; copper and gold, and even cin- 
nabar, could be found. And we were 
now making our way to the foot-hills, 
where the officers had promised to show 
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us some rich leads they had discovered. 
We dismounted when we had reached 
the place; and some of the escort act- 
ing as guard against Indian “surprises,” 
the rest were set to work, with picks and 
hatchets, to dig up specimens. They 
had not long to dig, for every rock they 
struck contained copper; and frequent- 
ly the little specks of gold in it could be 
seen with the naked eye. 

But it must not be supposed that these 
hills were barren, or destitute of verd- 
ure. On the contrary, as far as the eye 
could reach, even the highest mountains 
were covered with grass, scrub-oaks and 
cedars; while in the valley, and on the 
hills, there was one bright carpet of 
grass and wild flowers. The white tents 
in the valley, with the flagstaff in the 
centre, and the flag just moving in the 
morning breeze, the dark-green trees 
shading the tents, the stream of water 
(called by the Captain Minne-ha-ha) run- 
ning around the camp—all this looked 
so refreshing, so beautiful, after those 
long day’s marches among the sand-hills 
of the Rio Grande, and the weary tramps 
over the burning deserts we had lately 
left behind us, that my enthusiasm rose 
to the highest pitch. 

“Why don’t somebody claim this de- 
lightful country ?— why don’t people in 
the army resign, and own mines, and 
settle down here to live?” I asked—very 
irrationally, I am afraid. 

“ My dear madam,” said the Captain, 
leading me to the edge of the hill, and 
pointing downward, where, amid the long, 
waving grass and bright, laughing flow- 
ers, I discovered the charred logs of 
what had once been a miner’s cabin, 
“neither the beauty of the country, nor 
the wealth of its minerals, has been over- 
looked ; and hundreds of men have lost 
their lives, in trying to wrest from the 
Indian’s grasp what would be a benefit 
and blessing to civilization.” 

I wanted to go near enough to touch 
with my hand two graves that were close 
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by the burnt logs, but the Captain re- 
fused to let me go. It was about fifty 
yards from where the guard was placed ; 
and that, he said, was almost certain 
death. He promised, that as soon as 
the Mexican guide should return from 
Fort Craig, he would place him, with a 
sufficiently large escort, at my command, 
to visit the whole of the surrounding 
country. The guide—old Cecilio—had 
lived in this country before it had come 
into Uncle Sam’s possession; had had 
many a narrow escape from the Indians, 
and knew the history of every mine and 
shaft in all that region. Pointing to the 
San José Mountain Range, the Captain 
said there was a wagon-road leading 
along its foot to the Santa Rita Mines, 
but that he knew of an Indian trail, which 
would take us there much quicker. Re- 
mounting, we resumed our journey. 

New beauty surprised us every little 
while: sometimes it was a little silver 
rivulet, running over the most beautiful 
ferns ; then a group of trees and red-ber- 
ried shrubs ; and again, a clump of rare 
flowers. But one thing weighed down 
the spirit like lead, in these wild regions: 
it was the death-like, uninterrupted si- 
lence that reigned over all. There was 
nothing of life to be seen or heard —no 
bird, no butterfly. The lizard slipped 
noiselessly over the rocks at your feet, 
and the tarantula gaped at you with wide- 
open eyes, before retreating to the shel- 
ter of her nest in the ground. But even 
the carrion-crow, following wherever hu- 
man beings lead the way, never left the 
limits of the camp. 

We had now reached a deep ravine. 
A shallow creek was running at our feet ; 
dark, frowning mountains seemed to hem 
us in on every side; our horses looked 
tired, and the Captain very unexpectedly 
announced that he had lost his way! 
He said he felt sure that this creek was 
to be crossed somewhere, but not here 
where our horses were drinking now. 
Old Cecilio had always accompanied him 
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before this, and—and—in short, we were 
lost! Just then, one of the men rode up 
to the Lieutenant’s side, and said some- 
thing to him in a low tone. “Where?” 
asked he. The man pointed down the 
creek. The officers dismounted to ex- 
amine the ground, and found the fresh 
tracks of eight or nine Apache Indians. 
To be sure, there were eleven men and 
officers on our side ; but our horses were 
pretty well worn, and the camp twenty 
miles away, for aught we knew. The 
men looked to their fire-arms, while the 
officers consulted. If we were attacked 
here, the Indians, even if they could not 
take us, could starve us out before any 
party sent out from the fort could find 
us. Therefore, to proceed was our only 
chance. Perhaps, if we could succeed 
in reaching the top of the next mountain, 
we might discover some landmark show- 
ing us our way back tocamp. Some one 
proposed to search again for the trail to 
the copper-mine; but the Captain told 
us it was one of the favorite haunts of 
the Indians when in this part of the 
country, and this party had probably 
gone there now. At last we moved on, 
the escort so disposed that I was cover- 
ed on every side. The mountain was 
steep, and covered with sharp rocks, 
cactus, and chaparral, which appeared 
to me moving and peopled with hideous 
forms. Every moment I expected to 
hear a savage yell, and sce a shower of 
arrows flying around our devoted heads. 
Many a time a finger was raised and 
pointed silently, so as not to frighten 
me, to some suspicious-looking object ; 
but all remained quiet, and we reached 
the summit at last, only to see that we 
were surrounded by mountains still high- 
er and steeper than the one we had 
climbed. Giving our horses but short 
breathing-time, we made the next as- 
cent, hoping then to see our way clear; 
but again we were disappointed. Never 
before, perhaps, had the foot of the White 
Man left its impress on these solitary 
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heights. There was untold wealth hid- 
den under these sharp rocks, and in the 
crevices and clefts that looked so dark 
and treacherous in the afternoon sun; 
but even the mines of Golconda would 
have had but little interest for us just 
then. 

We had now come to a mountain that 
we must descend some five hundred feet 
before we could make the ascent of the 
next. With trembling legs, the horses 
began the steep descent; the first horse 
stumbled and fell, and then the men 
were ordered to dismount and lead their 
horses. I wanted to do the same, but 
was told to remain in the saddle, as I 
could not mount quick enough, should 
the Indians attack us. When the horses 
found foot-hold at last, it was almost im- 
possible to urge them on; so some of 
the men volunteered to reconnoitre in 
different directions, while the officers re- 
mained with me. At last, one of the 
men, having reached the summit, tele- 
graphed to us that he had discovered 
some friendly post, and made signs how 
we were to travel round the mountain. 
Sundown saw us in camp again, worn- 
out and hungry, but by no means daunt- 
ed or discouraged. Santa Rita was to 
be abandoned until the old guide return- 
ed; but Pinos Altos was to be visited 
without him, in a day or two. 

Poor Toby was tired and jaded after 
this exploit, so he was allowed to roam 
through camp, at his “own sweet will,” 
without lariat or picket-rope; he could 
always pick out our tent from the rest, 
and he came to look into it, one morn- 
ing, just as the cook had laid a freshly 
baked loaf of bread on the mess-chest to 
cool. I had been in the habit of giving 
Toby a bite of our lunch whenever the 
command halted, and I could reach the 
lunch-basket; he was satisfied with any 
thing I gave him—a bit of bacon, a piece 
of “hard-tack,” a lump of sugar —and 
thinking now, I suppose, that he was 
being neglected, when T did not look up 
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from my sewing, he quietly withdrew. 
The next moment, I heard the men 
outside shouting, “Thief! you thief!” 
Stepping to the entrance of the tent, I 
saw Toby, the loaf of bread firmly be- 
tween his teeth, making his way, at a 
2:40 gait, across the parade-ground. 
This made our bill of fare rather meagre 
for that day—‘“slap-jacks” taking the 
place of the bread. But, then, we would 
soon have eggs, the cook said; and he 
could do so many things with eggs. 
Now, these eggs were some that we ex- 
pected certain chickens, then en route 
from Fort Cummings, to lay for us. An 
officer there had had some chickens 
brought up from El Paso, at great ex- 
pense and greater trouble; of these, he 
had promised us three dozen, and they 
were now coming to Fort Bayard under 
escort of ten cavalry-men. I had made 
Charley promise, on honor, never to ask 
to kill one of these for the table, but to 
content himself with using the eggs they 
would, should, and ought to lay. To- 
ward evening, the escort with the wagon 
came in sight; all the men rushed down 
the road to meet it; and when the box 
containing the chickens was opened and 
the flock let loose, the whole company 
gave three cheers, and, for days after- 
ward, the men could be heard, all over 
camp, crowing like roosters. They nev- 
er seemed to get tired of feeding the 
chickens extra handfuls of corn, relig- 
iously bringing to our kitchen any stray 
egg a gadding hen had laid in the com- 
pany hay. 

The morning was cool and bright, 
when Copp and Toby, capering and 
dancing, as though we had never been 
lost in the mountains, were led up to the 
tent. The escort was already mounted, 
and every man of the twelve looked upon 
this as a holiday. They all had their 
curiosity to see Pinos Altos; but the 
clean gauntlets and white shirts had 
been donned in honor of this—to them 
— great event: escorting the first White 
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lady, an officer’s wife, into Pinos Altos. 
I can never tire of speaking of the mag- 
nificent scenery in this part of New 
Mexico. It was not New Mexico—it 
was a small piece of the Garden of Eden, 
thrown in by Providence, from above, in 
sheer pity for the Americans, when Un- 
cle Sam made that Ten Million Pur- 
chase, known as the Gadsden. We 
galloped along a smooth road, made by 
the men for hauling fire-wood over, for 
a mile or two, till we crossed the Minne- 
ha-ha, and shortly after struck the Pinos 
Altos road. It had been a well traveled 
road at one time, though the Indian only 
had crossed it, in his wanderings, these 
three or four years past. Scrub-oak, and 
shrubs for which I knew no name, by 
the way-side; the aloe plant and cactus, 
grama grass and wild flowers, peeping 
out from under fragments of moss-cov- 
ered rock; here and there a cedar, or 
pine, made the impression that we were 
inspecting extensive pleasure-grounds ; 
the little stream—Whisky Creek—that 
found its winding way down from Pinos 
Altos, was bordered by willows, and, 
though shallow, afforded us all a cool 
drink. The road rises almost from the 
time of leaving the fort, but so gently at 
first as to be hardly noticed. Part of 
the escort rode before us, for those ro- 
mantic - looking hills, springing up here 
and there on our way, had many a time 
served as ambush for the savage hordes 
that infest all this country; and more 
than one grave by the road-side spoke 
of sudden attack, of sharp contest, and 
final defeat. 

An officer alone would have thought 
it unnecessary to take so large an escort 
as ours, but the commanding officer had 
stipulated that the Lieutenant must not 
undertake these rides with me unless he 
took twelve men. The Indians would 
risk any number of their braves, he said, 
to get an officer’s wife into their posses- 
sion ; and then he would have to turn out 
his whole command to rescue me. So, 
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to save him this trouble, we promised to 
obey orders. 

There was one curious hill, that I nev- 
er passed without counting from six to 
welve rattlesnakes wriggling up the side 
of it. This Rattlesnake Hill was about 
half-way between camp and Pinos Altos ; 
and a mile or two beyond, I saw the first 
tall pines, from which this region takes 
its name. They were giants, in fact; it 
made me dizzy to look up to the tallest 
point I could see, as the tree swayed 
gently to and fro against the deep-blue 
sky. 

Our horses were walking now; the 
hills grew into mountains, and came clos- 
er round us; the road was hardly a road 
any more—I doubt that any thing but 
Indian ponies or pack-trains had ever 
gone over it, till the “boys in blue” 
came here—and the inconsiderate thorns 
caught and tore my “best” riding-habit 
at every step. We could now see the 
red earth the miners in this section liked 


so well to find; they had been prospect- 
ing all along Whisky Creek, but had 
gone higher and higher, till settling in 


Pinos Altos proper, at last. Up, up, we 
went, till I thought we must be nearing 
the clouds. The air felt sharp and cool, 
even in the midday sun, but we had not 
yet reached the summit. 

At last the advance-guard halted, and 
one of the men, turning, uttered an ex- 
clamation of wonder and surprise. The 
Pinos Altos people had cut down the 
tall pines as much as possible on this 
side, because the Indians had always 
approached under cover of them when 
they had made their attacks on the place ; 
and now, without hinderance or obstruc- 
tion, we had a view, such as I have nev- 
er enjoyed since. All the mountains I 
had thought so immensely high lay at 
our feet, and away beyond them I could 
see far into the country—for hundreds of 
miles, it seemed to me. To the right of 
us, we could peer into Old Mexico; the 
Three Brothers—three peaks very simi- 
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lar in appearance and close together — 
were pointed out to me; and over that 
way was Janos, they said—the first town 
after crossing the border—the place our 
deserters and fugitives from justice al- 
ways tried toreach. Five minutes’ ride 
now brought us in sight of Pinos Altos 
—a few straggling shanties, built of logs, 
brush, or adode, just as it happened to 
suit the builder. Beyond Pinos Altos 
the world seemed literally shut in, or 
shut out, by mountains ; there was snow 
on the highest peaks nine months of the 
year; noone had felt inclined to explore 
them as yet— indeed, it was all people 
could do to draw their breath comforta- 
bly here, I thought. The streets in this 
city had not yet been thoroughly regu- 
lated, as some of the inhabitants had 
found it convenient to commence mining 
operations in, or immediately outside, 
their houses ; and, following a good lead 
they had struck, had sometimes contin- 
ued these operations till some other 
miner, with six-shooter in hand, had de- 
clared no man had a right to dig “round 
his shanty.” Some other miner had 
coaxed the waters of Whisky Creek on 
to his “claim,” situated on the other side 
of town, having dug for this purpose a 
ditch some five or six feet deep. Still 
another had sunk a shaft twenty feet 
deep, at his front door, so as to “hold 
that mine” for two years. But mining 
was not confined to the streets of the 
city, by any means; companies of five, 
six, or twenty men had ventured out as 
far as their number would permit. It 
would not have been a very safe occu- 
pation at the best; for even our men, 
when sent to cut hay within sight of the 
fort, had to work with their revolvers 
buckled on, and their carbines within 
reach. How much more, then, did these 
men risk, in lonely, out-of-the-way pla- 
ces, where no succor could reach them 
—where only the serene sky overhead, 
and the red demon inflicting the torture, 
could hear the last agonized cry that es- 
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caped the blanched lips of his writhing, 
helpless victim. 

As we approached, the miners laid 
down their picks, and stared atus. Here 
and there a Mexican woman, who had 
followed the fortunes of her lord and 
master into the wilderness, appeared at 
the door of some shanty, her head cov- 
ered with the inevitable redozo, and, 
taking a quick survey of our party, would 
vanish the next moment to communicate 
the news of our arrival to her amigos 
and compadres. “Taking” the ditch- 
es, but carefully avoiding the shafts, we 
came to a house rather larger and better- 
appearing than the rest, and were invit- 
ed by a mannerly Spaniard to alight and 
rest in his “house.” His wife waited 
on us in the pleasantest manner; but 
the building we had entered consisted of 
only one room, which was store, sitting- 
room, kitchen, and all. The news of our 


arrival spread like wild-fire ; miners from 


far and near hurried to Rodriguez’ store ; 
and the place being small, the circle 
around us was soon as close as good 
manners would allow of—and good man- 
ners they all had, Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans. Those who could not find room 
inside, were out by the door, patting To- 
by, examining my side-saddle, and ask- 
ing questions of the escort. Sefior Rod- 
riguez was in the habit of weighing the 


gold the miners found in the course of | 


the day, and buying it for greenbacks, 
or exchanging for it such provisions as 
he hadon hand. A huge, bearded Mex- 
ican stepped up to the little counter now, 
and emptying his leather bag of its shin- 
ing contents, selected the largest piece 
—the size of a hazel-nut—and presented 
it to me, with an air of such genuine 
honesty, such chivalric grace, that I felt 
I could not refuse the gift without wound- 
ing the man’s feelings. I could only say, 
“Thank you,” in English; but having 
accepted this first offering, I could not 
refuse to accept from the rest the largest 
piece of gold each miner had found that 
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day. The first piece had been the lar- 
gest found. 

Taking our departure when the sun 
was almost hidden behind the mount- 
ains, we could not shake off a nervous 
feeling as we picked our way through the 
labyrinth of rocks, trees, and shrubs, for 
this was the favorite hour for Indian at- 
tacks. They hardly ever attack a train 
or camp after night; their chosen time 
is just before dark, or early in the morn- 
ing, before sunrise; of course, they are 
not particular as to what hour of the day 
they can appropriate your scalp, but they 
have seldom or never been known to 
attack the Whites at night. 

We could already see the camp-fires in 
the distance, when a number of stealth- 
ily moving objects in the road attracted 
my attention. Toby snorted as though 
an Indian were already clutching at the 
bridle; but a most discordant yelping, 
barking, and howling struck my ear just 
then like the sweetest of music: a pack 
of coyotes only had gathered around us. 
They followed us all the way to camp, 
and, surrounding our quarters, kept up 
their serenade till broad daylight. A 
band of equally musical wild-cats had 
chosen the infantry camp as the theatre 
for their performances; and an occa- 
sional roar from one of those long-built, 
panther-like animals called California 
lions taught me that there was life and 
animation in Nature here at night, if not 
in the day-time. 

Old Cecilio having returned during 
our absence, we started out, the next 
morning, after guard-mount, on another 
exploring expedition. When the hills, 
shutting in the valley with the fort, had 
closed behind us, we halted for a moment 
to look down the road by which we had 
first approached Fort Bayard. There, 
before us to the left, lay the San José 
Mountain Range, grand and stately, part- 
ly covered with cedars, pines, and firs. 
Winding along the foot of the range, the 
eye could follow the course of the beau- 
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tiful, silver-clear White Water, bordered 
by willows, ash, and poplars. The most 
fantastic rocks rose abruptly out of the 
water, here and there, covered with moss 
and vines; an aloe plant or cactus gen- 
erally adorning the highest point—grow- 
ing where not a handful of earth could 
be seen, from which they might draw life 
and sustenance. To the right of us— 
ah! there was New Mexico, its barren 
hills, its monotonous plains, “the trail 
of the serpent” lying over a!!; ‘or che 
Indians had only lately set * . io the 
grass, and it had consumed the scant 
vegetation. 

An hour's ride brought us in sight of 
the ruins of U:e San José Cupper Mines, 
on the side of the mountain. It was 
rather steep climbing to reach it; but 
the plateau, on which the works lay, 
must have been a quarter of a mile 
across. Placing sentinels, we inspected 
the old mill. Every thing was rude and 
primitive, but huge in dimensions; and 
the different jaca/s that surrounded the 
adobe building corroborated the guide’s 
statement that some fifty men had been 
employed here, “and they had fought 
bravely and sold their lives dearly,” he 
said, “the day they were attacked by the 
Indians, three or four years ago.” 

“A White Man,” Cecilio continued, 
“a Rebel, had led this band of Indians, 
and, adding his knowledge of the habits 
of the White Man to the cunning of the 
savages, but few Americans or Mexicans 
could escape these fiends. This wretch 
never erred in the aim he took—a ball 
through the neck always sending his vic- 
tim to his last account—but here, on this 
spot, he had found his match. Some 
American, whose name the guide had 
forgotten, had sent a bullet through his 
traitor’s heart, at last; and the Indians, 
never resting until the brave man had 
been laid in the dust, then left this re- 
gion, because, possibly, there was noth- 
ing more to destroy.” Clearing away the 
brush and rubbish at our feet, the guide 
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held up his hand—“ And here, se#ora,” 
he said—pointing to two sunken graves 
marked by pieces of smoothed plank— 
“here they are buried side by side: the 
Rebel who led the Indians, and the 
White Man who killed him.” It was 
nothing uncommon to meet with name- 
less graves in this country; but a thrill 
passed through my heart, as I looked at 
these two mounds, where friend and foe 
slumbered so peacefully, “side by side.” 

It was dangerous to tarry long in one 
spot, the guide reminded us. The or- 
derly brought Copp and Toby, and we 
pursued our way through the laughing, 
blooming valley. Nuts, grapes, and 
hops grew wild here; and peaches, Ce- 
cilio said, grew near the Santa Rita 
Mines, but they had been planted there 
by the former inhabitants and employéds 
of the mines. The mines originally be- 
longed to a Spanish lady, to whose an- 
cvestors seven leagues of the country sur- 
rounding them had been granted by the 
Spanish Government, long before the 
territory belonged to Uncle Sam. Her 
representatives had worked the mines 
with a force of some two hundred men, 
till the Indians had overpowered them, 
and destroyed the works. The immense 
piles of copper-ore, on either side of the 
road, told us that we were nearing Santa 
Rita, at last; and there, just at the point 
of the San José Range, lay a large, 
strongly built adode fort. Buildings of 
different sizes and kinds lay clustered 
around this, which appeared to be fur- 
nace and fastness at once. Placing sen- 
tinels, we commenced exploring above 
ground ; under-ground I refused to ven- 
ture, in my cowardice. We found works 
of considerable magnitude; I counted 
twelve bellows, in a kind of hall, that 
must have been sixty feet high, but the 
rafters and beams overhead had rotted, 
and the weight of the mud, with which 
all roofs are covered in this country, had 
borne down the roof, and half covered 
an enormous wheel, some forty feet in 
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diameter. Every thing about this wheel 
that was not wood, was copper; not a 
vestige of iron, steel, or stone, was to be 
seen around here: it was copper, wood, 
and adobe. But copper was everywhere 
—copper-ore, so rich that the veins run- 
ning through it could be scraped out 
with a penknife; copper just smelted ; 
copper beaten into fantastic shapes, as 
though the workmen, in their despair, 
had meant to use these as weapons 
against the Indians, when attacked here, 
years ago. For the same band, with the 
White leader, had attacked these works; 
and Cecilio showed us the dents the 
Indian arrows had made in the little 
wooden door the men had succeeded in 
closing, when first attacked. But the 
families of these men had lived in the 
buildings outside the fort ; and to rescue 
wife and children from death, and worse 
than death, they had abandoned their 
place of safety in the fort, and, with the 
Superintendent leading them, they had 
fought the savages bravcly, but had been 
defeated and slaughtered, at last. Leav- 
ing nine men with me, the Lieutenant, 
guide, and three men descended into the 
shaft, went some five hundred yards, 
and, on their return, reported that every 
thing looked as though deserted only 
yesterday. 

Having confidence in old Cecilio, we 
now took the trail we had missed the 
other day, as this would enable us to 
visit the San José Gold Mine on our way 
back tocamp. We could ride only “In- 
dian file,” but soon came to a mountain 
composed entirely of white flint. Sand 
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and earth, carried here by the wind, 
and bearing grass and flowers, could be 
scraped aside anywhere, discovering un- 
derneath the same semi-transparent rock. 
Again we took the narrow trail, which 
brought us to what appeared to be the 
entrance to a cave, in the side of a hill; 
a wooden cross was fastened over it, and 
a road, built entirely by hand, led to the 
half-consumed remains of a number of 
buildings, on the banks of acreek. The 
guide and Lieutenant entered the mine 
alone, leaving the men for my protection, 
but soon returned, as fallen earth block- 
ed up the passage near the entrance. 

“But O, sefora, the gold taken from 
this mine was something wonderful,” the 
guide said, enthusiastically; “and there 
is still a whole ‘cow-skin’ full of it, 
buried in one of these holes ” — pointing 
to different shafts we were passing on 
our way to the burnt cottages. “When 
the Indians came here the White Men 
tried to take it with them, but were so 
closely pursued that they threw it into 
one of these places, intending to come 
back for it; but all they could do, later, 
was to bury their people decently, and 
the gold is still there—left for some 
stranger to find.” 

The eyes of the soldiers — gathered 
around the graves we had dismounted 
to see —glittered at the old guide’s tale; 
but the sight of these lonely, forgotten 
graves could awaken but one thought in 
my breast: How long would it be be- 
fore another group might bend over our 
graves and say, “I wonder who lies 
buried here!” 
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THE YEARS. 


What do I owe the years, that I should bring 
Green leaves to crown them King? 

Blown, barren sands, the thistle, and the brier; 
Dead. love, and mocked desire, 

And sorrow, vast and pitiless as the sea: 
These are their gifts to me. 


What do I owe the years, that I should love 
And sing the praise thereof? 

Perhaps, the lark’s clear carol wakes with morn, 
And winds, amid the corn, 

Clash fairy cymbals; but I miss the joys, 
Missing the tender voice — 

Sweet as a throstle’s after April rain — 
That may not sing again. 


What do I owe the years, that I should greet 
Their bitter, and not sweet, 

With wine, and wit, and laughter? Rather thrust 
The wine-cup to the dust !— 

What have they brought to me, these many years? 


Silence, and bitter tears. 
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RE you troubled with any pulmo- 
A nary disorder, with dyspepsia, or 
“blue-devils?”” Are you d/asé, fatigued 
without exercise, and suffering from a 
sense of unrest, without knowing the 


cause? Are you tired of fashionable 
watering-places, where unappeasable doz 
fon requires you to wear a different cos- 
tume for every hour in the day, and do 
ridiculous things to keep other fools in 
countenance? If either of the forego- 
ing evils afflict you, come with me on a 
Mackerel cruise ; not for an hour, a day, 
or a week, but for the whole season — 
one hundred and twenty days of which 
must be passed at sea. I will promise 
you more real enjoyment, more actual 
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zest, than you have experienced for years, 
and a fresh lease of life. Permit me to 
introduce you to our handsome, manly, 
curly-headed, broad-shouldered skipper, 
Joseph Littlejohn, of Portland, Maine, 
commanding the schooner Royal KX, of 
forty tons’ burden. You will find him 
one of the frankest, most kind-hearted of 
men, with a reputation for Mackerel- 
catching unequaled on the coast. This 
is Tom Soulé, of Gorham, the most 
noted “splitter” in Maine, and an ex- 
perienced fisherman. He once won a 
wager that he would split ninety Mack- 
erel in one minute. The rest of the 
crew we shall become better acquainted 
with by and by. They are five in num- 
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ber, which, with yourself, the skipper, 
the splitter, and I, make nine who are to 
keep company for the cruise. The terms 
upon which we go are, that the vessel is 
to receive one-third of all the fish we 
catch, for which it is to furnish food, 
fishing-tackle, salt, barrels, and make all 
other needful provision. We must not, 
however, forget Bounder, that huge, su- 
perb, and wondrously sagacious New- 
foundland dog, who is every one’s pet, 
and no one’s enemy. 

We all live together in the large cab- 
in, and are all on the same footing as 
regards rank, except the skipper. Each 
takes his turn on watch, and, when un- 
der sail, the skipper generally takes the 
helm, and mentally chalks out his own 
course. Along the starboard bulwarks, 


just below the rail, are fastened a lot of 
small wooden cleats, neatly wound with 
blue fish-lines, and it is necessary to fur- 


nish our lines with “jigs.” Take those 
small slips of white paper, each three 
inches square, form them into little tun- 
nels; now pass the blunt end of a fish- 
hook into the point of the tunnel, and 
secure it with a bit of thread, so as to 
leave the shank of the hook in the cen- 
tre of the tunnel: in the meantime, we 
have placed some pewter on the fire, to 
be melted, and, having reduced it to liq- 
uid, we pour a small quantity into each 
tunnel, where it immediately congeals, 
and holds the hook in its tenacious grip, 
with nothing but the curb and barb pro- 
jecting. The paper is then removed, 
and the pewter rasped down to the shape 
and size of a “brit,” which is a small, 
silvery- looking fish, greedily devoured 
by Mackerel. A hole is then drilled in 
the end opposite the hook and the line 
made fast. And such is the instrument 
of slaughter that you are to depend upon 
for success. Just under the main rig- 
ging dead-eyes, and on the rail, is a bait- 
box, fitted with sharp, revolving blades, 
to cut up small fish and clams, which are 
thrown into the sea from a scoop, and 
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allowed to sink, for the purpose of “try- 
ing for Mackerel,” your “jig” keeping 
exact pace with the bait as it goes down. 
Seven or eight fathoms is the deepest 
“try;” and if the fish are there, they 
will soon announce the fact, by taking 
the hook. It is the duty of the deck- 
watch to do this business ; and if he finds 
the fish biting fast, he gives warning, 
with the cry, “Here they gnaw,” which 
brings all hands to their posts. The 
Mackerel gradually follow the bait to the 
surface, and the fishers shorten their 
lines to suit. In the meanwhile, the 
schooner has been hove-to, with jibs 
down and sheets eased off, allowing her 
to drift gently to leeward, and forming 
a smooth “slick” on her weather-beam. 
Between each two fishermen stands a 
half-hogshead tub, into which the fish 
are snapped off the hooks as they come 
over the rail. Whena Mackerel arrives 
within six or eight inches of the hand, 
a quick, sudden, backward jerk detaches 
him from the hook, and lands him in the 
tub; and, by continuing the motion, the 
jig is again launched into the water, to 
be immediately seized by another fish. 
Each man has two lines, and when the 
fish bite lively, the exercise is sharp and 
vigorous, employing both hands and 
arms as rapidly as they can be moved. 
The hold is filled with salt and barrel- 
shooks, for curing and »acking the catch. 

Now, I have taken you all over the 
Royal K, explained all that is necessary 
to know just yet, and started you fairly 
on the cruise. 

The Mackerel caught on the coasts 
of Europe differ considerably from those 
taken in American waters. In size, col- 
or, habits, and flavor, there are marked 
distinctions. Whether they undergo a 
notable change in their transatlantic 
voyage of more than three thousand 
miles—during which they are never seen 
nor taken—or whether there is a radical 
difference between the species known in 
Europe and that caught on the Ameri- 
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can coast, is a question yet to be solved. 
Toward the close of April or the first of 
May, they appear in our waters about 
Cape Henry; but if the spring be some- 
what forward, their advent occurs nearer 
the capes of Delaware. At that season 
they are generally thin and worn, as if suf- 
fering from the effects of their long and 
dangerous trip, and are hardly fit for pack- 
ing; but are taken in considerable num- 
bers to be sold fresh in the markets of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Comparatively few vessels engage in the 
business at that time, and it is not until 
they cross the latitude of New York, on 
their way north, that the real Mackerel 
fleet is fitted out. Then Gloucester, 
Provincetown, Plymouth, Boston, Port- 
land, and a host of other New England 
sea-ports, send their schooners to the 
grand gathering of these much - prized 
fish. Four or five fleets, each number- 


ing from fifteen hundred to three thou- 
sand vessels, all schooners, and none 


over sixty tons, line the coast in pursuit 
of Mackerel. Sometimes two or three 
of these fleets unite, dotting the ocean 
with their snowy sails for many miles, 
all heading in one direction, and all gov- 
erned by well recognized rules. In Bos- 
ton Bay; in the Gut of Canso; off the 
shores of Newfoundland, and along the 
coast of British North America, it is not 
unusual, at certain times, to see a fleet 
of four or five thousand Mackerel-catch- 
ers, manned by thirty or forty thousand 
seamen. The fish steadily pursue a 
northern course, growing larger and fat- 
ter as they go, until they reach latitude 
49° N., when they turn toward the south, 
and as steadily progress in that direc- 
tion as the weather becomes colder, but 
disappear almost suddenly after reaching 
Block Island. They are then in the fin- 
est condition; and it is an old and ac- 
cepted tradition among Mackerel-catch- 
ers, that on their return trip they become 
so fat that they can not sink, unless a 
quantity of ballast is taken in their bel- 
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lies, in the shape of gravel. The truth 
of this assertion I am neither prepared 
to doubt nor accept, on general princi- 
ples; but I have frequently found good- 
sized gravel in very fat Mackerel return- 
ing south, while I have never seen any 
thing of the kind in those going north. 
About the middle of November they 
depart, no one knows where, and are ab- 
sent about five months. It is not un- 
common for vessels to be surrounded 
by myriads of Mackerel which will not 
take the hook upon any conditions, but 
swim about as unconcernedly as possi- 
ble. Should they disappear suddenly, 
we know that a large school of dogfish, 
or Mackerel sharks, has commenced an 
assault; and it is then indispensable to 
change ground, and seek some other 
place. 

We are now in Boston Bay, on the 
1oth of June, 1845. It is a flat calm— 
the sea as smooth as if it had been oiled. 
Over three thousand sail of Mackerel- 
catchers are in sight from our decks. 
Far and wide extends this floating city. 
Bait is thrown, and the lines down from 
every vessel; but, as no Mackerel are 
found, we try for cod, hake, haddock, or 
pollock. Jibs are hauled down, and the 
booms steadied with sheets and tackles. 
The whole fleet is rocking listlessly to 
the ocean-swell, and there is a perfect 
absence of interest among the crews. 
Casting our eyes to the eastward, we 
suddenly perceive a great commotion in 
the water. Its smooth surface is broken 
with many dots of white foam, and num- 
berless jets of spray are cast upward, 
showing that a large school of black- 
fish—a species of small whales—is en- 
tering the bay. This sight creates in- 
tense excitement in the fleet, which now 
exhibits every sign of active life. Sev- 
eral hundred boats are quickly dropped 
from the davits, and hauled alongside. 
A couple of harpoons, a lance, hatchet, 
and two hundred fathoms of whale-warp 
are hastily thrown in, and as quickly fol- 
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lowed by four men—one harpooner, one 
boat-steerer, and two rowers. You and 
I do the pulling, while more experienced 
hands attend to other duties. We head 
for the incoming, bounding, jumping, 
spouting school ; and all the other boats 
are doing the same. A huge semicircle, 
cutting them off from the ocean side, is 
soon formed, and swift pursuit made. 
Nearly every member of that black, sur- 
ging mass will yield from two and a half 
to five or six barrels of the best oil; be- 
sides the intense excitement of the chase. 
We approach them rapidly, as they, con- 
fidently and unconscious of impending 
danger, engage in their aquatic frolics. 
There is a huge fellow just ahead, but 
out of reach. Never mind; he will rise 
again directly, to blow. He is coming 
up; our experienced harpooner poises 
his weapon, all ready for the dart. The 


deadly iron leaves his hands with nerv- 
ous force and unerring aim, and the 


stricken monster pauses for an instant 
in his agony, uncertain what has hap- 
pened. That instant is sufficient to 
catch a couple of turns around the log- 
gerhead, and the rattling rope rushes 
into the sea, blazing with the fire kin- 
dled by the victim’s speed. Throwing 
his flukes high in air, he sounds at once, 
bending his course toward the azure 
depths, in the vain hope of escape. We 
know that the bay is only forty fathoms 
deep, and he must return after having 
reached that depth. Directly the warp 
gives out a hissing, quivering sound, 
while it runs out faster than before. 
Our victim is again seeking the surface. 
There he blows !—one hundred and fifty 
fathoms away, and three points off the 
port botv. Quickly the stem is turned 
in his wake, and then commences a fear- 
ful struggle. All but the harpooner take 
seats well aft, to raise the boat’s bow out 
of water as much as possible, while he 
stands ready to cut, hatchet in hand. 
The warp has been belayed, and away 
we go, ten knots the hour, the water 
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foaming above the gunwale, but restrain- 
ed from coming on board, by the strong 
outward pressure and great speed of our 
career. In the meanwhile, some eighty 
or one hundred other boats are in like 
condition. The stricken whales rush in 
all directions. The brightest lookout 
must be kept, to guard against the im- 
minent contingency of fearful collision. 
On every side, we see boats darting over 
the placid waters with terrific speed. 
They cross each other at right, obtuse, 
and acute angles, with an almost utter 
recklessness. Each will run every risk, 
sooner than cut. It is now a question 
of nerve and experience. There comes 
the Gentile’s boat, fastened to a huge 
bull. Its course is directly at right an- 
gles with ours, and, unless one or the 
other cuts, or a whale gives in, there 
must be a grand smash. Whether he 
will cut us in two, or we divide him in 
halves, has yet to be determined. We 
are coming together with terrible ener- 
gy, and there appears to be no escape, 
except by cutting. The boats are nota 
hundred yards apart. “Cut!” shouts 
the Gentile’s harpooner. “I'll see you 
d—— first,” is the elegant rejoinder 
of our man. The quick glancing of steel 
in the bright sun, and the sudden stop- 
page of the Gentile’s boat, show that his 
nerve failed; and, while he gives vent 
to anger in loud, repeated curses, we 
ride by like a steamer, leaving him to 
howl his anathemas upon the air. In 
due course of time, our prey is secured ; 
and, Provincetown being near, we take 
the light night-wind and enter the har- 
bor, where our whale is disposed of at 
a fair rate. Two or three dozen other 
craft have done the same; every body 
is pleased, and a sense of hilarity be- 
comes manifest. <A jovial dance is quick- 
ly improvised, to which the girls flock 
with unconcealed glee, and the night is 
passed in merry-making. 

With the dawn, anchors are weighed, 
and we are once more at sea. Away to 
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the northward, all the rest of the fleet is 
geen standing toward Thatcher’s Island, 
under a press of canvas. We lay our 
course for the fleet, with a good capful 
of wind, and the almost positive assur- 
ance that Mackerel have been struck. 
We arrive late in the afternoon, and find 
over three thousand sail of Mackerel- 
catchers at anchor, taking fish as fast as 
they can haul them. There are only two 
hours and a half left to us: so rounding- 
to, near a large schooner of sixty tons 
and sixteen men, we go to work with a 
will. By dark, we have secured seventy 
barrels of Mackerel; nearly the whole 
fleet has filled up; our decks are waist- 
deep with fish, and they are sliding over 
the rail with every roll. After dark, 
Mackerel will not bite, and the work of 
packing away those we have taken is now 
commenced. Tom Soulé places himself 
behind the splitting- board, armed with 
three or four keen little knives. In front 
of him stand three “gibbers,” whose 
duty it is to seize the split fish with the 
left hand, and with one motion deprive 
it of gills and intestines ; after which, it 
is thrown into a large tub of sea-water, 
flesh side down, to soak away the blood. 
In the meanwhile, skillful hands are put- 
ting barrels together from the shooks, 
and packing the Mackerel in those bar- 
rels as fast as possible, taking care to 
salt them flesh side up. By five o’clock 
in the morning, the work is accomplish- 
ed, decks washed down, sail made for the 
open bay, and the crew—except one 
man—seek repose. All the vessels that 
have filled up now lay their courses for 
their respective ports, to meet again on 
some other good fishing-ground farther 
north. The fact that three thousand sail 
of Mackerel-catchers filled up in one day, 
affords conclusive evidence of the enor- 
mous numbers of those fish upon the 
American coasts. It is possible that 
another similar fleet was doing quite as 
well elsewhere, at nearly the same time ; 
and I know that within three days after 
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the event recorded, immense numbers 
were taken off Squam Beach, by a very 
considerable fleet. Our catch disposed 
of, we hasten to rejoin the Mackerel 
armada—and Littlejohn has made a 
very shrewd guess as to its whereabout. 
There they are, cruising to the north and 
west of George’s Banks. We are now 
nearly four thousand vessels, stretching 
steadily to the northward, and all in the 
best spirits. 

It is night. Every schooner is on the 
starboard tack, with nothing but the fore- 
sail set, and hauled close on the wind. 
Not a breath curls the ocean’s surface. 
In the port fore-rigging, ten or twelve 
feet above the rail, glegms a bright lan- 
tern. Numberless lights stream over 
the deep, marking its face with long, 
shimmering, golden lines, dancing and 
glittering with the swell. There is no 
lack of musicians in a fleet like this. 
The violin, trumpet, flute, fife, and bugle 
find performers on nearly every craft 
present. There are many fine voices, 
and considerable musical taste. Every 
thing in the way of harmony, from the 
productions of Mozart and Mendelssohn 
down to Negro minstrelsy, may be heard 
on all sides. Not more than fifty yards 
separate one vessel from its next neigh- 
bor. The voices of different crews can 
be distinctly heard for more than a mile, 
and the music of theirinstruments sweeps 
over the waters with dulcet sounds. By 
ten o’clock, unbroken silence reigns — 
none but the watch holding the decks. 
Two hours glide by, and we hear the 
tinkling of a distant bell sounding mid- 
night, far to windward. The warning is 
caught up and repeated by each vessel, 
following down the gale, and giving all 
to know that a change of direction is re- 
quired. Clear and resonant comes the 
announcement; every helm is put up, 
and every vessel laid on the port tack. 
In this way only can safety be assured, 
and prevent one from running into an- 
other, in dark, rough weather. At day- 
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light, the watch tries for Mackerel, and, 
if successful, the whole fleet soon be- 
comes keenly alive to the fact. The 
vessels huddle together where the school 
is thickest; bait is thrown only in suf- 
ficient quantities to entice, and never 
enough to feed, the expected prey. For 
thousands of yards, in every direction, 
the water seems to be alive with them. 
They are biting greedily on the surface, 
and no one stops to bait his hook. The 
eager fish seizes the barbed steel as soon 
as it touches water, and is drawn in and 
snapped off in a twinkling. The sport 
waxes fast and furious, nothing being 
heard but the quivering throes of the 
Mackerel, as they die amid thousands 
of fellow-sufferers. In an instant, as if 
by some preconceived and universal con- 
sent, they disappear down in the depths. 
Mackerel-lines are hastily drawn in, and 
those for dogfish and sharks substituted. 
The skins of the former are valuable to 
cabinet-makers, and for the manufacture 
of the substance called shagreen ; while 
the sharks’ livers make excellent oil for 
binnacle and signal lanterns. They are 
merely thrown into a cask, and allowed 
to remain, the oil distilling itself by nat- 
ural process ; after which, it is carefully 
strained, and put away for use. In the 
same manner, the cod-liver oil, so much 
in vogue for pulmonary complaints, is 
obtained ; but the latter is subsequently 
put through a course of purification by 
the manufacturers. 

Night again comes, as serenely, as calm- 
ly, and as gorgeously as a full and most 
brilliant moon can make it. The far- 
stretching fleet, with snowy wings, rests 
easily on the unruffled bosom of the 
deep. A strange and unlooked-for hush 
is upon the waters. Nothing is heard 
save the low creaking of booms. Thir- 
ty-five thousand of New England’s hard- 
iest sons are sleeping on the wave in 
that grand ocean city. At midnight the 
clear, ringing bells again give warning 
for miles and miles; but with their sound 


comes a grand awakening. Rockets, 
guns, pistols, all sorts of fire-crackers, 
bombs, and blue-lights rend and illumi- 
nate the air, while resounding hurrahs 
from that great army of strong men burst 
upon the ear with startling effect. It 
is the Fourth of July. Those stalwart 
men have become children again, and 
are boisterously carrying out the patriot- 
ic programme of their childish years. 
They have prepared for the occasion, 
and are determined to honor it in becom- 
ing style. Additional lanterns are hoisted 
oneach vessel; the seaisa blaze of light ; 
musical instruments of many kinds are 
pouring forth martial notes. “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
the “Red, White, and Blue,” and “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” are pre-eminent favorites. 
While the enthusiasm is at its highest, 
a heavy gun is heard booming over the 
waters far on the eastern horizon. It is 
a steamer of the Cunard Line bound 
from Liverpool to Boston, and crowded 
with passengers, many of them our own 
country people, returning after a short, 
or, possibly, protracted absence. Her 
speed is carefully “slowed down,” and 
her huge hulk comes onward majestical- 
ly, right through the fleet, with the Amer- 
ican flag at the fore and England’s en- 
sign at the main. Her decks and cabins 
glitter with lights, and the former are 
crowded with gallant mer and gentle 
dames, looking with wonder on the im- 
mense floating city through which they 
are moving. Hercommander is remind- 
ed, by our appearance and acts, that this 
is the Fourth of July ; and, with true chiv- 
alry, he mans his guns and salutes the 
fleet while passing, receiving such deaf- 
ening shouts in recognition of his grace- 
ful act that the responding cheers of his 
passengers are almost unheard. An hour 
or more is consumed in these interna- 
tional courtesies, when the steamer final- 
ly takes her leave, amid a shower of rock- 
ets. 

Let me now introduce the reader to 
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another feature of Mackerel-catching, 
called “lee-bowing.” Please to observe 
that farthest vessel—the one just visible 
on the leeward horizon. You perceive 
that her jibs are down and her sheets 
eased off, which proves that she is either 
trying for or catching Mackerel. She is 
watched with anxiety by the whole fleet, 
and her movements are carefully noted. 
Should she remain any length of time 
in her present position, it may be re- 
garded as certain that she has struck a 
school. She does remain. Now, watch 
that schooner nearest to her, and note 
her maneuvres. Up goes her helm, and, 
squaring away, she runs down, passing 
just under the stern of the lucky vessel, 
and, rounding-to under her lee, com- 
mences to “heave bait,” which is greed- 
ily pursued by the fish, and in a few mo- 
ments she has got the greatest part of 
the school just before monopolized by 
her competitor. But the victory is of 
short duration, for every other vessel has 
followed suit, and the first robber is in 
turn despoiled by the second, and it by 
the third, until the whole fleet runs “on 
right into line,” as soldiers say when ex- 
ecuting the same movement. The ves- 
sels now present the appearance of an 
immensely extended straight line, no ves- 
sel being more than twenty yards from 
the next, on either beam, and the whole 
as straight as an army corps on parade. 
Finding herself deprived of fish, the first 
vessel now hoists jibs, trims sheets, and 
moves handsomely ahead of the line, 
when, having gained a fair distance, she 
tacks, then wears, runs down the whole 
line, and once more occupies the position 
of leewardmost vessel, doing to others 
as they have done to her. Every other 
schooner follows in turn, and in this man- 
ner “lee-bowing”’ is sometimes kept up 
for ten, and even twenty miles, with re- 
sults satisfactory to all. No animosities 
are engendered by this sort of fish pira- 
cy, nor does it even give rise to disputes. 
It is conceded as a right to which each 
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is entitled; and this right is claimed by 
all. 

I might take you to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and other British Colonial 
sea-ports, where we have the greatest 
frolics, and take the most Mackerel; 
where the girls hail our appearance with 
undissembled joy, and the men with ill- 
concealed jealousy, while they greedily 
demand three or four prices for their 
products, and readily accept the heavy 
sums we leave for our purchases—but it 
is not needful. I might, also, take you 
to the Magdalen Islands, and show you 
the herring-fisheries so largely prose- 
cuted in that locality, but I care not to 
tire your patience. A word or two more, 
and we must part company, for the cruise 
is atan end. The quality of Mackerel 
does not depend so much on their size 
as on their fatness, and proof of the lat- 
ter consists in the deepness of the crack 
on the inside of their bellies, where the 
fat mainly exists. A smart “gibber” 
will frequently give to a No. 2 Mackerel 
the appearance of being a No. 1, simply 
by the skill with which he opens and 
“cracks” the fish, when depriving it of 
gills and intestines. A sharp, sudden, 
and violent opening jerk, with the finger- 
points of each hand ranged in line along 
the outside of the belly, and pressed 
briskly toward the “gibber” at the mo- 
ment of snapping the Mackerel open, 
will produce the required result, pro- 
vided the fish is at all fat; if not, it will 
open without cracking, like a piece of 
leather, regardless of size, and is then 
termed a “leather belly,” unfit for pack- 
ing. Such fish are usually ground up 
for bait. 


It has been asked, Why is not Mack- 
erel-catching pursued on the Pacific 
coast? The answer is: Because all the 
Mackerel ever taken in this ocean are 
“leather bellies” —shrinking to one- 
third their original size when salted, and 
wholly unmarketable in that condition, 
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being hard, dry, and flavorless. When 
fresh, they are quite palatable, but must 
be eaten very soon after capture, as they 
become poisonous if kept a few days. 
In 1855, a small quantity arrived in San 
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Francisco, from Santa Barbara; they 
were eagerly purchased, but a dozen or 
more persons were made seriously ill 
from eating them. The experiment was 
never repeated. 
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HEY who have read the life of 

Audubon need not be told that, of 
all the neglected sons of science, there 
are none to whom recognition comes so 
tardily, or from whom popular interest 
is as long withheld, as the Naturalist. 
Whether his practical Pantheism takes 
him out of the plane of human sympa- 
thy; whether there is a secret and di- 
vine compensation for this human for- 
getfulness in the fascination of his study, 
or the acquisition of special knowledge ; 
or whether a certain heroism is always 
found in combination with this taste, we 
can not say. The world only knows 
that, out of a life of exile, and often of 
danger, out of self-imposed wanderings 
and mysterious labor, he at last lays at 
its feet a technical catalogue, and a sheaf 
of special pictures, more or less monot- 
onous in subject, which only a very small 
portion of its people are able to appre- 
ciate, and a still smaller part able to 
purchase and possess. So it is apt to 
comfort itself with the belief that to him 
the birds sing more sweetly, even if he 
has not that occult knowledge of their 
speech which was one of the gifts of the 
Arabian magician; that to him the flow- 
ers are fairer, the skies bluer, and Nature 
more opulent and open-handed. For 
which opinion he does not seem to care ; 
and yet, somehow or other, a life which 
the material world is apt to view suspi- 
ciously, as a shiftless blending of vaga- 
bondage and monomania, has a better 
chance of getting into history than one 
that leaves behind a palpable monument. 


That some such life as this was lost in 
the death of Andrew J. Grayson it is the 
object of the following memoir to show. 
The exact quality and importance of his 
work, and his claim to a position among 
the few Ornithologists of the American 
continent, will, of course, rest upon an- 
other memorial, in the shape of a “ His- 
tory of the Birds of Northern Mexico,” 
yet to be published—the sketches and 
materials for which are now in the city of 
San Francisco. Pending this, it is pro- 
posed to tell the story of a somewhat 
eventful life; of a taste formed and in- 
dulged under great disadvantages of cir- 
cumstances and education; and of a 
purpose which the allurements and ma- 
terial preoccupation of California life 
could not shake. The difficulties which 
beset Audubon and Wilson in the West 
in the early, bustling, pioneer days of 
the Republic—the contact with hard, un- 
sympathizing practicalness, and the pe- 
cuniary test of all labor—were, of course, 
intensified in Mr. Grayson’s California 
experience. His inquisitive rambles and 
explorations seemed almost an insult to 
a people to whom “prospecting” had 
but a pecuniary significance. His scru- 
tiny of the delicate shades and tints of 
his feathered friends, seemed little less 
than lunacy to the miner who had but 
one idea of “the color.” And yet it was, 
perhaps, this unsuccessful quality as a 
pioneer which has given Mr. Grayson a 
prominence above those who suffered 
equal hardship in a baser pursuit ; which 
lifted such men as Audubon and Wilson 
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above the Boones, and which gives to 
Coulter, Nuttall, Drummond, and David 
Douglass an honorable pre-eminence 
over other pioneers, which is not entire- 
ly based upon their priority of arrival. 


Andrew J. Grayson was born August 
20th, 1819, in Louisiana. His childhood 
was spent on the banks of the Ouachi- 
ta River. This river—one of the most 
lovely and picturesque streams of that 
gloomy region—divides the pine hills 
on its western bank from the swamps 
which stretch for a hundred miles to the 
east, even beyond the great Mis-issippi. 
It was a region sparsely inhabited, save 
by wild animals. Bayous, stagnant lakes, 
cypress swamps, with impenetrable for- 
ests of canebrakes and swamp-oaks be- 
tween, were its main features. It was 
the home of the alligator, the mosquito, 
and malaria. A narrow strip of arable 
land (above high-water mark) bordered 
the banks of the Ouachita, which was 
mainly used for the production of cotton. 
There were but few habitations in the 
locality. His father’s plantation was sur- 
rounded by an endless forest on either 
side of the river, which was gradually 
cleared by the few settlers who straggled 
in from time to time. There was but lit- 
tle society, and no schools or churches. 
The entire occupation of the people was 
the cultivation of cotton, which then 
commanded a high price. 

With no congenial companions around 
him, the youthful Grayson spent most of 
his time in the woods with his gun, or 
on the banks of the river with his fish- 
ing-rod. His health being impaired by 
frequent attacks of chills and fever, his 
parents gave him an invalid’s privilege 
to take such recreation as he pleased. 
At length, an Irish school-master arrived 
in “the settlement.” A school-house 
was built of logs, and he was duly in- 
stalled with a school of about twenty 
pupils. The school prospered for about 
six months, when the school-master be- 
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came so frequently drunk as to insure his 
dismissal. Ina short time, his place was 
supplied by another with the like failing, 
and whose administration was equally 
short. Sometimes, the school was with- 
out a school-master for months: inter- 
vals which Mr. Grayson unconsciously 
profited by, in studying the habits and 
characteristics of the birds and beasts 
that swarmed this prolific region. Some- 
thing of the spirit of the Naturalist ac- 
companied him even in these boyish ram- 
bles. It was said that he never took 
pleasure in shooting birds, although he 
carried his gun, and often shot game; 
yet the main pleasure was being alone in 
the forest wilds, with the birds for his 
companions. 

At last, another Irish instructor, by 
the name of Tobin, caused a great change 
in young Grayson’s mode of life. The 
new teacher was a very disagreeable 
man, and he was to board (according to 
the custom of country school-masters) at 
the house of Mr. Grayson’s father. Many 
a reprimand did Grayson receive, even 
in the presence of his father, from the 
new teacher, for hunting bird’s-nests, or 
fishing on Sunday. Tobin continued his 
school for a year, and it was during this 
time that Mr. Grayson made his first 
attempts at drawing; stealing sly mo- 
ments, when his teacher was taking his 
noonday nap in his arm-chair. His draw- 
ings were mainly birds, foliage, flowers, 
etc.; and he had, as he and the other 
boys thought, a very pretty picture of a 
beautiful little wood-duck (Aix sfonsa). 
But he was engaged one day upon what 
he considered his best picture—a river 
scene— when Tobin awoke, and seeing 
two boys looking over Grayson’s shoul- 
der, watching the progress of the pict- 
ure, he slyly came up, and caught him* 
in the act. Grayson hurriedly put the 
picture in his desk. But it was too late: 
his teacher had seen it, and ordered him 
not only to produce that, but to bring 
out the entire contents of his desk for 
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his inspection. He refused to obey, and 
the order was enforced bya severe blow 
on the side of the head. Scarcely know- 
ing what he did, in a moment of frenzy 
he picked up his slate, and breaking it 
over the old man’s head, took to his heels 
and ran. When Mr. Tobin came home 
in the evening, he caused young Grayson 
to be called into the presence of his fa- 
ther, when he exhibited all his poor pict- 
ures in derision. ‘Look at these,” said 
he. “That is the way your son spends 
his time at school. I can do nothing 
with him ; you must find for him anoth- 
er school.” 

His father scanned the pictures, and 
threw them into the fire; giving his son 
a severe scolding for this manifest waste 
of opportunity. The fracas with old To- 
bin was the cause of his father’s sending 
him at once to the College of St. Mary, 
Missouri. But he was prohibited from 
taking drawing-lessons. 


A year after Mr. Grayson’s return 
from college his father died, and the es- 
tate was divided among the numerous 


heirs. Disposing of his portion, Gray- 
son commenced business on his own ac- 
count. Opening a country-store in a 
very rough and very new town, on the 
pine hill-side of the river, he invested all 
his inheritance in this establishment; 
and at the end of two years, the only store 
in the small town of Columbia was closed, 
and defunct. It was the old, old story. 
Mr. Grayson had no business tact what- 
ever, or any love for trade. Most of the 
time the store was left to the care of the 
clerk, while the young proprietor wan- 
dered about in the woods with his gun. 

But if he had the characteristic ill-luck 
of such natures in his business specula- 
tions, he certainly had also the equally 
characteristic good fortune in matrimo- 
ny which is the poetical compensation 
of unpractical men. The lady to whom 
at this time he joined his destiny, was, in 
after-years, his devoted companion and 
untiring helpmate in his ornithological 
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studies. To her he briefly outlined his 
future plans, which involved a trip to 
California—then a ferra incognita to 
most of the world, and more especially to 
the denizens of the Ouachita. But Mr. 
Grayson, while in St. Louis, had learned 
a great deal of this remote region from 
the trappers of the American Fur Com- 
pany — the Choteaus and Minards, some 
of whom were old school-mates. They 
gave such glowing descriptions of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon; of its fine climate 
and abundance of game, that Mr. Gray- 
son’s spirits were filled with a desire to 
go there. He longed for new objects of 
study in Nature’s great field, yet unex- 
plored. The zodlogy of his native coun- 
try was familiar to him, as well as its 
botany. Few knew the Forest better. 

In 1844, he and his wife left St. Louis 
for California and Oregon. Of that event- 
ful trip, Mrs. Grayson wrote as follows: 

“By some, Mr. Grayson was looked 
upon as crazy and heartless, for attempt- 
ing such a dangerous adventure with a 
young wife and child. A wife, too, who 
had been unused to the hardships such a 
trip would devolve upon her; but I was 
as full of romantic adventure as my hus- 
band, and could not be persuaded from 
accompanying him ; and I must say here, 
that the trip across the Plains was one 
of the most happy episodes in my life. 
There were some warm friends in St. 
Louis that encouraged Mr. Graysonin his 
great undertaking. We, of course, could 
not cross the Plains alone; we must get 
up a company of sufficient strength to be 
able to defend ourselves against the In- 
dians, and to assist each other generally. 
Messrs. Kembly & Field, proprietors and 
editors of the St. Louis Reverlle, and 
Mr. George Curry, one of the co-editors, 
who has since been Governor of Ore- 
gon, were his warmest advocates. The 
expedition was gotten up, and the ren- 
dezvous made at Independence, Missou- 
ri. There was a sufficient company of 
hardy Western farmers, with their fami- 
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lies and wagons, collected, and waiting 
for the time to start. At length, about 
the first of April, we started on our long 
journey to the Pacific shores. 

“We were for six months constantly 
traveling before we reached the Sierra 
Nevada. In the meantime, my husband 
was Often miles from the train, hunting 
and exploring the wild region through 
which we passed, every step of which, 
he said, gave him that pleasure which 
suited his taste. Few birds escaped his 
observation, and he kept a list of all the 
new ones he saw, which I, as well as his 
fellow-travelers, considered as time ill- 
spent. But when we reached the forests 
ef the Sierra Nevada, his enthusiasm 
knew no bounds.” 

They arrived in October, 1846. Mr. 
Grayson immediately left his family in 
Sonoma, and volunteered his services in 
defense of California. Ina short time, 
he was honored with a commission from 
Commodore Stockton. He organized a 
company of mounted riflemen, and con- 
tinued in service until the final treaty 
was made. He was thrice honored as 
bearer of dispatches—once from Com- 
modore Shubrick to Captain Merrin; 
once from Captain Merrin to Captain 
Mursden, and once from Merrin to Shu- 
brick —all of which he performed expe- 
ditiously and with success, and received 
ample reward and thanks. 

Throughout the following gold decade, 
his life was but the average experience 
of the Pioneer. He made and lost fort- 
unes ; paid the usual visit to his home, 
and, with the usual feverish restlessness, 
returned to California. Thus far, he had 
done nothing to justify even this brief 
review of a story then so common, and 
now forgotten. But his scientific tastes, 
it seemed, were not wholly put aside; 
his passion for Nature only slumbered. 
Those who are curious to know the gen- 
esis of any great work of Art or Science 
may find some interest in the following 
simple incidents, which seemed to con- 
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secrate Mr. Grayson to his subsequent 
labor: 

“While he was absent on a surveying 
expedition to the Tulare Plains,” writes 
his devoted wife, “I visited the Mercan- 
tile Library with some friends, to see 
Audubon’s ‘Birds of America,’ for the 
first time. As soon as I saw them, my 
first thought was of my husband. When 
he returned, we went together to look at 
them again. It was easy to see that Mr. 
Grayson was delighted. He spent near- 
ly a whole day in examining one single 
copy. He had never seen any thing like 
it before, and it seemed like a dream, in 
which all the little feathered friends of 
his youth passed in review before him. 
The familiar haunts of his boyhood came 
back to him; and he thought, too, of his 
own poor first essays at drawing. ‘Why 
was I not permitted to learn, that I 
might make such a work?’ he sadly 
asked. From that eventful day, his life 
seemed to find its proper channel. He 
resolved to create such a work, and call 
it the ‘Birds of the Pacific Slope,’ if it 
took him the balance of his life to do it. 
He knew already all the birds of Califor- 
nia. But how was he to transfer them 
to paper, ‘life-looking?’ ‘I will learn to 
draw and paint,’ said he. ‘I know, when 
I was a boy, I had this passion knocked 
out of me by an old country school- 
master.. There is no one now to prevent 
me, and I will learn to draw and color 
equal to the great Audubon, before I 
stop. If I never complete the giant 
work, I shall, at least, leave a sign that 
such a person once existed.’ ” 

Mr. Grayson’s first attempt to perfect 
himself in drawing was encouraging. He 
was persuaded to allow some of these 
sketches to be exhibited at the State Fair, 
held in Sacramento, in 1855. They were 
acknowledged as works of merit, and 
received the first prize of a silver cup. 
None were more surprised than the art- 
ist himself. He knew so well his sub- 
ject that he could not well make an 


. 
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untruthful picture. But his drawings, 
however well they may have pleased the 
careless observer, were far from reaching 
his idea of the perfection that was his 
aim. 

In three years, he had painted and 
described nearly all the birds of Califor- 
nia. Some of the new species were illus- 
trated in Hutchings’ Magazine, and have 
since been referred to by scientific jour- 
nals and Academies of Natural Science. 
Not content with being a self-taught 
draughtsman, he also learned the art of 
preparing and preserving specimens — 
many of which were sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

In 1857, Grayson and his wife sailed 
for Tehuantepec—a new field for his 
ornithological pursuits. It was his in- 
tention to make that point the most 
southern of his researches, and to follow 
his work up so as to include the birds of 
western Mexico. But the vessel—a 
small schooner—was driven ashore at 
Ventosa, and became a total wreck. Car- 
go and luggage were lost. Mr. Grayson 
saved nothing but his gun and ammuni- 
tion. All his drawings, drawing-paper, 
colors, etc., were reduced to a pulp. 
Left in a strange land, without money or 
friends, their situation was embarrassing. 
Fortunately, however, the proprietors of 
the land at the Zerminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec road wished the ground surveyed, 
and a large city laid out. Mr. Grayson 
gladly accepted this office, and was soon 
placed in funds. From wantof materials, 
he could not go on with his ornithologi- 
cal sketches; but he made collections 
and notes for future drawings and de- 
scriptions, and, before he left Tehuante- 
pec, had a fine collection, and many of 
them transferred to paper. On again 
arriving in San Francisco, he was com- 
pelled to make a pecuniary sacrifice of 
his collections to a Naturalist. They 
were carried to New York. Some of 
them, it appears, found their way to the 
Smithsonian Institute, as in their annu- 
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al reports. are found references to “ Mr. 
Grayson’s collection from Tehuantepec.” 

Soon after his return, he made a trip 
down the coast of Mexico, in company 
with his friend Hutchings, of Yosemite 
celebrity. They spent several months 
in exploring the coast below San Bilas, 
in asmall canoe. The lateness of the 
season and an inclement climate brought 
on an attack of the coast fever, which 
prevented his accomplishing much in the 
way of collecting specimens. But it de- 
cided Mr. Grayson’s intention to settle 
in Mazatlan with his family, making that 
city his head-quarters for future explora- 
tions of western Mexico, whenever time 
could be spared from his business, and 
opportunities offered. Here heremained 
nearly ten years—until the day of his 
death—constantly engaged in making 
explorations by sea and land, over mount- 
ains and swamps, islands and deserts, 
and often stricken down with malarious 
fevers, caught in these perilous under- 
takings. His home occupation was the 
transferring of his birds, while yet fresh, 
to the pages of his portfolio, and enlar- 
ging his notes of their habits. The Bos- 
ton Academy of Natural History, in con- 
nection with the Smithsonian Institute, 
furnished him with funds to explore the 
Sierra Madre.* But he could not en- 
ter upon the expedition until after the 
rainy season, which he did not live to 
see. 

While the French were at Mazatlan, 
he made a trip to the capital of Mexico, 
and laid his work before the Emperor 
and Empress. It was highly approved, 
and a contract was entered into between 
him and the Academy of Science. Not 
only were they to publish the work— 
which was to have been done in Europe 
—but he was to be furnished with the 
means to complete it. The contract was 
published in the Imperial organ. After 
the fall of the Empire the Academy re- 


* After his death returned to Professor Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 
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fused to acknowledge any contract made 
under the Imperial régime. 

In 1867 he visited the Island of So- 
corro, marked on the chart as Rerillagi- 
do, latitude 18° 35’ north, longitude 111° 
west. He wrote in his journal: 

“There seems to be some fatality in 
my attempts to explore this island. On 
my former visit, two years ago, the sup- 
ply of water was short, but we had a su- 
perabundance of provisions. I was com- 
pelled to return without accomplishing 
much. This time our vessel was a total 
wreck, and our provisions were short. 
After the ninth day, a vessel hove in 
sight. By firing the grass we attract- 
ed attention. With great difficulty we 
passed the breakers. We were com- 
pelled to leave every thing. I begged 
the captain to send off for a few things 
I prized the most, particularly the boxes 
of specimens; but when they returned, 
nothing could be brought off but two 
boxes. Thus the expedition was sud- 
denly brought toa close. It was my in- 
tention, had we not been shipwrecked, 
to have spent a much longer time in 
examining this, as well as the adjacent 
islands; but dis aliter visum. 

“Captain Abbott treated us with genu- 
ine hospitality ; and as it would be out of 
his way to take us to Mazatlan, I told 
him to put us on the Tres Marias Isl- 
ands. In three days we reached the 
Marias, where we remained four days. 
I made daily excursions in the woods 
for birds, but found nothing new but 
what I had collected on a former visit to 
this locality.” 

On the 2oth of April, 1869, as a guest 
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on the United States steamer Mohongo, 
he left Mazatlan for a professional tour 
to the Isabel Islands, a group of rocks 
between the Tres Marias and San Blas; 
frequented by myriads of sea-fowl. It 
was here that he contracted the coast 
fever. He was ill but three. months 
and a half. During his whole illness he 
was constantly absorbed with his studies. 
He seemed to have a premonition that 
he would not recover, and calmly ar- 
ranged his affairs. He died on the night 
of the 17th of August. His last words 
to his wife were, “‘ What a beautiful pict- 
ure!” 

A word more, to close this brief rec- 
ord of one of the few Pioneers of Cal- 
ifornia who have tried to build unto 
themselves some better monument than 
the mere material memorials of acres of 
wood and stone. To be able to give 
one’s name to a bird, or flower, may 
seem, to many, but a small ambition; 
and yet, materially considered, it is quite 
as likely to be perpetuated, as to give it 
to a street, or town, and is much more 
likely to define the tastes and individ- 
uality of the giver. And, in looking 
over the remarkable collection of this 
self-taught Ornithologist—remarkable as 
well for its accuracy and detail, as for its 
mute record of nobly devoted labor and 
scientific skill—it is not too much to be- 
lieve that the Association of California 
Pioneers will gladly take upon them- 
selves the honor and responsibility of 
giving to the world, under their own au- 
spices, a contribution to Science which 
reflects so much lustre upon the name 
of Pioneer. 
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HEN Thomas De Quincey dis- 

coursed of Murder as a Fine 
Art, the social constitution of the coun- 
try in which he wrote was such as to 
confine him to its mere method of exe- 
cution. Murder was not only disce ‘n- 
tenanced by British law, but its nature 
was defined with a certain precision, 
which left to the speculative mind little 
scope for inquiry into its ethics. Al- 
though some attempt has been made by 
repressive legislators in America to im- 
pose shackles upon the homicidal genius 
of the people, these the high spirit of that 
people seems to have very properly burst. 
They have evidently adopted a code of 
practice departing widely from that of 
statutory enactment; one sufficiently lib- 
eral in operation to leave us quite free 
in venturing upon original speculations, 
and relieved from restrictions depending 
for their authority upon prescription or 
tradition, or the intemperate zeal of leg- 
islators. Three rather conspicuous mur- 
ders by men—of Key by Mr. Sickles, 
of one Hiscock by a Mr. Cole, and of 
the journalist Richardson by an elderly 
attorney named McFarland —together 
with an assorted line of similar execu- 
tions performed by women, have furnish- 
ed the public mind matter for much 
pleasing, and not unexciting, reflection. 
The variety of circumstances attending 
the cases has also been such as to bring 
them home, in a very vivid and guasi- 
personal way, to a large part of the male 
population, as well as to not a small part 
of the female. This has, also, been suf- 
ficient to remove the restraints attempt- 
ed to be imposed by the written law 
upon the inherent homicidal rights of 
man. It leaves the subject, resolved 
into its elements, free to be considered 


in its relations to society, and to those 
subsisting between the sexes. 

It is not to be denied that we have im- 
posed upon ourselves—by a thoughtless 
acquiescence in customs which sprang 
up in a different society, under different 
fonditions, and at a period of compara- 
tive barbarism—restraints which would 
seem to be ill- adapted to our more en- 
lightened social polity. Among these, 
the restrictions upon homicide are an 
undoubted instance; and it is gratify- 
ing to the patriotic mind to remark how 
the strong common sense of the Ameri- 
can people has broken through rules 
which savor of feudal oppression, and 
have asserted, both in thought and ac- 
tion, an independence truly democratical. 
It has been said that “Revolvers make 
all men equal ;” and we are now to rec- 
ognize in the Revolver the efficient, prac- 
tical protector of those equal rights to 
which, as our glorious Declaration de- 
clares, all are naturally born. The ob- 
jection to its method of proceeding — 
that it is “summary” —will suggest it- 
self only to a mind tainted by the prin- 
ciples of the feudal common law; while 
others will recognize in that very quality 
one of the more conspicuous merits of 
the process. 

Our society is based upon two funda- 
mental principles: that the male man 
has a right of property in his wife; that 
the female man, prior to surrendering 
that right of property, possesses it in 
herself. But the third principle: that 
the male also possesses some right of 
property in Azmse/f, is not yet recogniz- 
ed. These are the practical formulas un- 
der which are to be expressed the three 
“inalienable rights,” vaguely defined as 
those of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
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of Happiness. Happiness is understood 
to lie in the proprietary of a sexual mate. 
Pursuit of the mate, therefore, requires 
jealous protection. Her (or his) acquisi- 
tion, results in a merger, or suspension, 
of the personal liberty; and, under that 
condition, the enjoyment (so called) of 
life becomes of inconsequential value. 
Hence, the whole scheme of society is 
reduced to the pursuit and preservation 
of the social mate. And if, upon exam- 
ination, we find that our artificial laws 
are imperfect in their protection of this 
first and great right, we might expect 
that a people of quick practical sagacity 
would apply a means, both ready and 
efficient, for correcting the deficiency. 
In regard to the pursuit of happiness, 
or Courting, it would seem that, in the 
lower animals, this time is a specific 
season of the year—the spring. The 
faculty of speech, however, distinguish- 
ing man from them, also enables him 
to pursue the business throughout the 
circling months. His superior intelli- 
gence impels him to bring it to a cri- 
sis during the autumnal period — partly, 
perhaps, because the more pressing busi- 
ness of the year is thenover. The har- 
vest or the fall trade (as the case may 
be) is concluded, and between this sea- 
son and the ensuing plowing -time, or 
opening of the spring trade, there occurs 
an auspicious interval to devote to the 
soft delights of love. Nor is the prac- 
tice of pairing confined to any period 
of human life. In temperate climes, it 
is true, it is tolerably well bounded by 
the ages of fourteen, on one hand, and 
eighty-four on the other. And while the 
condition corresponding with that of the 
lower animals during their pairing time 
does not accord with natural seasons, 
it 7s a mental state exhibiting external 
symptoms analogous to those described 
in the language of Professor Agassiz, 
“Then their physiognomy is most ani- 
mated, their song the most melodious, 
and their attire the most brilliant.” This, 
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which sounds uncommonly like a bit of 
playful satire, directed at the enamored 
of our species, is simply a grave remark, 
intended to enforce the importance of 
noting the season of the year at which 
the plumage of birds may happen to be 
described. These remarks have a prac- 
tical application of no light homicidal 
importance. When we remark a man 
(male or female, and no matter of what 
time of life) whose “ physiognomy is the 
most animated, song the most melodious, 
and attire the most brilliant,” we are to 
take heed that that fellow-being is en- 
gaged in the Pursuit of Happiness ; and, 
as such, that it has certain inalienable 
rights which the rest of us will probably 
find it to our advantage to respect. But 
during this period, the right of Murder 
is conceded only in a qualified and re- 
stricted way. The liberty to Pursue 
must be extended to one individual as 
well as to another, and if he (or she) 
whose pursuit prove unsuccessful, com- 
mit homicide or fceminicide upon the 
person of the successful party, there is 
some risk of a conviction of manslaugh- 
ter. This—in addition to the expense 
of legal proceedings -— may be followed 
by a temporary, but unpleasant incarcer- 
ation, while the formal petition for par- 
don is being prepared. In particular 
sections of our country, where the influ- 
ence of early Puritan teachings is still 
clearly discernible, the presentation of 
this petition is deferred by law until the 
succeeding term of court; and this, some- 
times, does not occur until after an inter- 
val of several weeks. Thus, we see that 
there are certain restraints imposed upon 
the natural right of Murder as incident 
to Pursuit; nor can we, in candor, pro- 
nounce them wholly destitute of a show 
of justification. But, however this ex- 
ercise of governmental power may be 
thought arbitrary, or may, in individual 
cases, be felt galling, the liberty of the 
citizen in protecting the Happiness which 
he shall have once reduced to actual pos- 
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session, by throwing around her a cor- 
don of homicidal safeguards, is wholly 
unrestricted. And this brings us to the 
second natural division of the subject — 
z. e., the male and female right of prop- 
erty in its mate. 

This division, together with the suc- 
ceeding one, is the most important of 
the series, inasmuch as it is that under 
which the greatest number, and most 
striking instances, of Murder will be ob- 
served to fall. At the expense of ap- 
pearing prolix, we must here indicate 
certain fundamental differences between 
the two principal schemes of modern 
law. Under the Common Law, the re- 
lations of daron and feme were, in their 
practical operation, those of master and 
slave, extending to the right of casti- 
gation, and subject only to the higher 
rights, or rather privileges — founded in 
prescription, however they may have 
been originally gained by will, force, 
fraud, or usurpation—of the lords of the 
manor. And thus possessing a right of 
property in his fee which was theoret- 
ically absolute, the ferocious daron would 
fight with other darons who might come 
within the range of her favor. Thus, at 
last, the doctrine came to be accepted 
by common consent—and, perhaps, with- 
out being subjected to sufficiently rigid 
scrutiny—that the English social scheme 
rested, as a foundation, upon the princi- 
ple of conjugal fema/e fidelity. In prac- 
tice, as well as in theory, the feme had 
no rights whatever, except the ineradi- 
cable one of making trouble; nor was 
any property in her davon recognized in 
her, except in the case of Queens, and a 
few other influential females, who, most 
probably, usurped a power which they 
exercised to the extermination of pret- 
tier ones who had no friends. On the 
other hand, under the Civil Law, the re- 
lation of marriage was one of contract. 
Contract implied two parties, and a reci- 
procity of rights; and the contract be- 
ing broken by one party, was held, by 
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the common sense and conscience of 
mankind, to bear with relaxed obliga- 
tion upon the other. Now, as one party 
invariably violated its conditions, the 
other came to do so with scarcely less 
uniformity. With the development of 
civilization and religion, the privilege 
became recognized in one nation as an 
indefeasible right; and the cavalier ser- 
vante took his place at the domestic 
hearth. In a neighboring nation, the 
privilege appears to have become attach- 
ed rather to the Royal prerogative. In 
a third—and the highest in intellectual 
and social rank—although the practice is 
erected into a system, its recognition is 
deemed accordant with decorum and pro- 
priety, only in the fields of dramatic and 
romantic literature. 

While we here clearly perceive the 
origin of the marked differences of social 
custom in modern societies of high civ- 
ilization, we can not take time to consid- 
er the very limited privilege of Murder 
which existed under the Civil Law. We 
need merely remark that the countries 
in which its baleful influence is felt, are 
those in which the power of tyrannous 
Government is greatest, and that of the 
people is least. They have departed far- 
thest from the original state of Nature; 
nor can we, perhaps, more strongly point 
the extent of their departure from our 
own characteristic civilization, than in 
noting that among the Italians, where 
Assassination of some very fair quality 
has prevailed, it has usually taken place 
during the period of Pursuit—the very 
period during which, alone, we subject 
it to legal repression. 

The passion of our British progenitors 
for fighting, operating, together with their 
conjugal rage, upon simple and untutor- 
ed minds, led them to adopt that curi- 
ously irrational system of combat — the 
duel. This can scarcely be said to have 
proceeded upon a theory, for it is op- 
posed to any and every effort at rati- 
ocination, however defective—a_posi- 
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tion now generally conceded. We can 
only account for the origination of the 
custom, in an age when men would rath- 
er fight than eat, by the fact that they 
would rather fight than eat. The ra- 
tional method—equally obvious and log- 
ical—of avenging an invasion of one’s 
proprietary right, of punishing the in- 
vader, and of deterring other predatory 
spirits, was to assassinate him. But this, 
as we must infer, was found unexciting ; 
and perhaps, also, was deprecated by 
many as a precedent, to the application 
of which they would object to subject 
themselves. 

It is here that we may feel an honest 
pride in the quick, practical intelligence 
of the American mind. For some years, 
the people practiced dueling without any 
particular examination into its nature. 
No sooner, however, was their attention 
specifically called to this, than they in- 
stantly detected its fallacy, and, with a 
prompt decision which may be claimed 
as characteristic, threw it aside. But, of 
course, a case soon arose, to which the 
rejected method of treatment had been 
applicable. The individuals upon whom, 
by force of circumstances, it was thrust, 
were equal to the occasion. Their se- 
verely logical minds perceived the alter- 
natives of the situation. They estab- 
lished the precedent of Assassination. 
The issue was presented to the whole 
American people, and a triumphant ver- 
dict of approval was given by the na- 
tional voice. The subsequent leading 
case of Cole-Hiscock affirmed the judg- 
ment. Jurors were compelled to found 
their own formal verdict upon a legal 
fiction which excited some clamor among 
precisians; but it, again, was a pointed 
instance of the practical dexterity of the 
American mind, (even in the small quan- 
tity subsisting among an average jury) 
in wresting rigid theories to the accom- 
modation of particular cases. We may 
imagine an English barrister of an in- 
genuity adequate to conceive the theory 
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that a defendant was sane the instant 
before, and the instant after, committing 
homicide ; but we can not imagine his 
attaining to the eminence of effrontery 
necessary to present that theory before 
her Majesty’s judges; neither are we 
able to fancy an English jury attaining 
to the arctic impudence necessary to 
offer such a verdict. 

But when once set as a precedent, and 
approved by the common sense of the na- 
tion, the fiction is less difficult to be ac- 
quiesced in. Some of the most important 
remedies under our Common Law rest 
upon fictions which are even wilder than 
this. They were resorted to in order to 
protect rights of less sentimental esti- 
mation than those of conjugal proprie- 
tary, and they have been commended as 
monuments to the honor of judges who 
thus successfully taxed their ingenuity 
to mold their stubborn materials to the 
promotion of substantial justice. Look- 
ing at the Cole-Hiscock case in a simi- 
lar spirit, (and acquiescing in its national 
approbation) we may conclude that there 
is less to quarrel with in the fiction then 
adopted than there is in the law by which 
the fiction was called forth. Between 
the dates of these two leading cases—to 
which that of McFarland-Richardson is 
to supply a third—occurred a great num- 
ber of others throughout the Union, the 
disposition of all which went to this 
point: that, by the common consent of 
the American people—that common con- 
sent which was the source of Common 
Law, and now enforced by a number of 
cases lending it the nature of prescrip- 
tion—a man convicting another of adul- 
tery with his wife shall kill the adulter- 
er. In another leading case, (Pollard, of 
Richmond) a father was justified in kill- 
ing a slanderer of his daughter’s virtue: 
a fortiori, therefore, would he be justi- 
fied in killing her seducer. But he is 
thus justified by his relation as her nat- 
ural protector—a position which may be 
occupied, according to circumstances, by 
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a brother or other relative, or a guardian 
who is no relative. 

But we can not yet look upon the law 
applicable to married women who may 
pistol other females seducing the affec- 
tions of their husbands, as wholly settled. 
So long as the offender is to be tried by 
a jury of men, we may assume that the 
Cole fiction will hardly be applied in its 
integrity. The present fabric of society 
is not organized upon the theory of male 
conjugal fidelity, nor a female conjugal 
proprietary. Perhaps an extension of 
that fiction, to cover the female case, 
might tend to loosen, rather than to ce- 
ment, the foundations of the fabric. It 
is conceivable that miscellaneous assas- 
sination should thereby be promoted to 
an extent materially countervailing the 
influence of immigration; and the sta- 
tistics of our national growth would re- 
ceive anewelement. The same practical 
sense which we have so highly com- 
mended in the American juror, might, in 
the case of a female homicide, lead him 
to reject the Cole fiction as mischievous. 
Yet there are three reasons, each of a 
certain weight, which would impel him 
to adopt that rule. The fact is undoubt- 
ed, that the liberty of women is coming 
to be looked upon with a vastly more 
liberal eye, and the male mind is imbued 
with a sense—as yet vague and not quite 
defined—of the propriety of applying to 
her case the principle expressed in the 
vulgar adage, that what is sauce for the 
gander, should be sauce for the goose. 
If women be restrained of this Revolver 
method of maintaining their side of the 
conjugal relation, (we dare not use the 
expression, “ Their conjugal rights,” for 
that would, at once, either put the mas- 
culine case out of court, or the feminine 
case completely in) a premium is held 
out to them to retaliate upon their hus- 
bands in kind: this should assimilate 
our social system to the French, of which 
these male jurors would entertain un- 
doubted horror. And, third, she is al- 
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ready justified, under certain extreme 
circumstances, in pistoling a faithless 
lover. Therefore, her sex alone is not 
a disqualification for justifiable murder. 

It is not by any means certain, then, 
that in the case of a wife killing a wom- 
an who had seduced from her the com- 
pany of her husband, a male jury would 
fail to acquit. Perhaps, it is not wholly 
wicked to wish that such a case might 
arise, attended by peculiarly aggravated 
circumstances, in which the accused 
should be young and pretty, (for we are 
really wishing her acquittal) sufficiently 
conspicuous by the station of the parties 
to command national attention, in order 
that the national sense may be taken 
upon the proposition, and a question of 
much speculative interest authoritatively 
settled. Is it too much to hope, or even 
to suggest, to the many women of lead- 
ing position in San Francisco whose cir- 
cumstances afford the necessary condi- 
tions, that one of them should commit 
murder upon that other she? We think 
that we can promise the enterprising 
Curtia a verdict of popular and judicial 
acquittal. If it be true that the Sickles- 
Cole transactions are calculated to exer- 
cise a beneficial influence upon the pub- 
lic morals, or that exemplary breach-of- 
promise damages awarded to a discarded 
mistress operate in a similar direction, 
it must be altogether clear that a mod/- 
cum of judicious assassination by injured 
wives would co-operate powerfully with 
those excellent moral agents. 

It will be perceived that our adminis- 
tration of law in these matters proceeds 
altogether upon the assumption that the 
male is the party delinquent. Nor could 
it well be expected that men should be 
willing to render a verdict placing the fe- 
male particeps crimints in that attitude. 
Nevertheless, we all very well know that, 


as a matter of fact, she frequently occu- 


pies precisely that position. Women ju- 
rors would experience none of that gal- 
lant delicacy. So long as men alone shall 
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commit conjugal murder, our present sys- 
tem works very well, nor is it desirable 
that it should be modified. The obliga- 
tion to virtue, or rather the penalty of 
transgression, rests upon the man, and 
we are all quite willing that it should rest 
there. Society proceeds upon the un- 
derstanding, that a man invading his 
neighbor’s rights of conjugal property 
does so at the risk of assassination. 
The operation of this rule, in practice, 
can not fail to be advantageous to the 
public morale. Not until women shall 
themselves adopt the same practice, will 
it be desirable to relax—vof the rigor, 
but the application, of the rule. In the 


case of assassinating an unmarried wom- 
an, no particular inquiry into the origin 
of the criminal intimacy will be necessa- 
ry; but in case the female to be killed 
be also married, public opinion will 
probably require that before either of 
the parties criminal be slain, some effort 


shall be made to ascertain with which 
lay the weight of blame. The question 
will naturally arise whether doth may be 
destroyed by the respective spouses in- 
jured. We apprehend that this will be 
decided in the negative, upon grounds of 
public policy, as presenting an opportu- 
nity for collusion and fraud; an unprin- 
cipled husband and a too- yielding wife 
might conspire to murder their respect- 
ive partners upon a false allegation of 
criminal intimacy, in order to marry one 
another. This practice once justified by 
precedent, the mind recoils from contem- 
plation of the vast possibilities of crime 
which might be converted into realities 
by dissatisfied married people. 

But in respect to the important chan- 
ges that are about being introduced into 
our social system, we feel it a duty to 
contribute our mite toward preparing 
the public mind. Women are asserting 
themselves in all directions, and may 
soon begin to murder. A dozen leading 
cases of Mrs. Coles, Mrs. McFarlands, 
and Mrs. Sickles may agitate society, 
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may have full and fair discussion, and 
be settled upon a basis of substantial 
practical justice. The cases of male de- 
fendants may come before male juries, 
and they may be acquitted. Female de- 
fendants may be tried before mixed ju- 
ries, which may invariably stand —six 
men for conviction and six women for 
acquittal; and it may be found of no 
use to lock them up together, as the 
only effect will be to bring more or 
less of the: men over to the women’s 
side. Still another decade, and women 
will be tried by juries composed wholly 
of women: all the young and pretty ones 
will be convicted; the female Governor 
will refuse to pardon; the lovely con- 
victs will all be hanged, until the men, 
rising in their wrath and might—and 
shrilly encouraged by Zhe Revolution, 
(men’s paper)—shall overthrow the Gy- 
nocracy, and found a new, composite 
Government, upon the broad basis that 
no young and pretty woman or man shall 
be executed — except for celibacy. 

In regard to the Female property in 
herself: Still proceeding upon the as- 
sumption that, in unfortunate cases of 
unmarried people loving altogether too 
well, the male is the aggressor, we have 
conceded to the betrayed female the 
right of killing him. Society proceeds 
very well, with a distinct understanding 
upon this point, also. But the further 
ground of justification lies in the irrep- 
arable social injury done to the young 
woman. Under the coming dispensa- 
tion, it is very plain that several mod- 
ifications will be introduced into this 
branch of the subject, also. In the first 
place, severe legislative matrons will 
enact a horrible code of laws, aimed 
against the naughty women who beguile 
their innocent boys. It is not impossi- 
ble, that, under the reformed views of so- 
ciety, the injury to one sex may not con- 
tinue to be wholly irreparable, or that 
the injury to the other shall be held as 
of at least equal dignity. We must, 
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then, expect the young men to shoot, 
too. They do so already, indeed, upon 
the pretext of blasted affections, but are 
compelled to shoot themselves as a con- 
current act. This necessity would, of 
course, either be abrogated, or a rule of 
equal severity would be applied to the 
young women. In the latter event, they, 
also, must shoot themselves; and, in 
contemplation of that necessity, we ap- 
prehend that they would begin letting 
recreant lovers alone. 

A complete consideration of the re- 
lations of people toward other people, 
with a view to getting away their mates 
—in other words, the Divorce Laws, as 
administered in that reconstructed so- 
ciety in which the Coming Woman is 
to be an equal partner—would require 
a treatise to itself. But a few modifi- 
cations of the present system are very 
obvious. Husbands suing would be al- 


lowed alimony by her Honor; decrees 
would always be recorded in favor of 
handsome husbands, unless the wife was 
specially ill-favored or old; then, they 
would decree that he ought to keep her. 
Wives would get decrees against ill- 
favored husbands upon the safe general 


ground that he was a brute. It would 
be extreme cruelty in a wife not to give 
her husband a new hat at the proper 
season; and for her to go to her club 
more than three nights of the week would 
be held a wiliful desertion. Should she 
go to church under vinous excitement, it 
must be construed as habitual intoxica- 
tion; and to kiss voters in consideration 
of their ballots, an evidence of incom- 
patibility of temper. 

But we turn to the more pleasant 
themes suggested by an Utopian view 
of a possible Male property in himself: 
that is, a right to live, free from the pros- 
pect of being shot, either by, or on ac- 
count of, a female man. It is plain that 
a considerable change must come over 
the spirit of our society before that state 
of affairs can obtain. Inacertain sense, 
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our spirit must first be broken. The re- 
form is not likely to be effected during 
the life-time of men now grown. So 
we must continue to go through the 
remainder of our allotted span, under- 
standing that we carry life as in our 
hand, with a certain definite probability 
that the bullet of an expert practitioner 
of Murder will save the shears of Atro- 
pos the necessity of snipping our vital 
thread. Let us walk circumspectly, tak- 
ing our blameless pleasures as we may, 
for we know not in what moment we 
die. Whoso shall consort with the un- 
married female, let him note shrewdly 
her trick of countenance, lest she pistol 
him unawares. Let his commerce with 
her father, brother, guardian, and next 
friend be upon a basis of armed neutral- 
ity, remembering that “eternal vigilance 
is the price of” Life, as well as Liberty. 
Whoso would visit the married female, 
let him be accompanied by a competent 
witness—both heavily armed. If the 
husband shall appear, they will do well 
to lay hand on their Weapons, and per- 
haps, ex abundante cautela, to cock them 
privily. For these be stirring times, and 
the incautious visitor is in but a parlous 
state. 

To people who have lived in lawless 
communities, and who, therefore, have 
been habituated to the consciousness 
that the protection of their lives may 
depend mainly upon their own exertions, 
this new resolution of society into its 
elements conveys little of the uneasiness 
which it excites in the breast of the more 
civilized man. The latter has really more 
on his conscience ; and, indeed, in a large 
city, there will be some thousands who 
are acutely alive to the fact that they de- 
serve to be Hiscocked. When this is 
supplemented by the further thought, 
that, if detected, they will actually get 
their deserts, and that their secret lies 
in the keeping of a female man of uncer- 
tain temper, the position is one of strong 
agony. This will raise up a guilty fac- 
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tion, who will oppose the Murder Code, 
and through whom it must, if at all, be 
overthrown. Fortunately, many will be 
men of position and influence. Perhaps 
one of them will be actually shot, and 
the fellows of his order may form a Pro- 
tective League, to get the husband hang- 
ed. It is always to be expected that any 
Governor of a State would be in sympa- 
thy with the movement, and would refuse 
to pardon the rogue. One such prece- 
dent could not fail to produce prodigious 
moral effect, and we should soon find 
husbands recurring for redress of wound- 
ed honor to the Divorce Courts. 

It may, perchance, be more than sus- 
pected that the writer of these remarks 
is nota married man. He is mot. He 
is young, and with a bright future before 
him. He only pleads—and earnestly 
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—for life. Perhaps, when it is under- 
stood that this plea is put forth in good 
faith and in sincerity, it may command 
greater weight with some minds, than if 
these remarks were thought to be in- 
spired merely by a shallow levity. Is it 
too great a boon to ask of society—only 
to live? Must the young spirit be brok- 
en, and the bright life be overclouded, 
with a harassing fear of untimely mur- 
der? Is the sweet of woman’s society 
to be turned to bitter, and all its happi- 
ness dashed, by a well founded terror of 
overzealous parents or blood-thirsty hus- 
bands? These are momentous ques- 
tions; and we commend them to the 
careful thought of our countrymen. Af- 
ter all, perhaps the statutory notions 
of murder are only a prejudice. Who 
knows? 





THE CHAPEL OF 


HE morning of February the 14th 

gave evidence that old St. Valen- 
tine, the patron saint of birds and lov- 
ers, did not appear to be in the Paris 
calendar; for we neither heard nor read 
of him. 

It was a sunlighted day—a charming 
day for suburban excursions —and hav- 
ing gone through the ceremonies of /e 
petit déjeuner, we concluded to give our 
vacant hours, first, to a visit to the Me- 
morial Chapel of St. Ferdinand; and 
then, at the fashionable hour, to a drive 
through a portion of the “ Bois” (de Bou- 
logne, we Americans would add; but 
fashionable parlance forbids that addi- 
tion, and the abbreviation of the “ Bois” 
is the present accepted phrase). 

We ordered a voiture de remise—the 
red-numbered carriage —as being more 
in keeping for a stranger’s drive in the 
“ Bois,” than the somewhat cheaper and 
less aristocratic voiture de place, with 
its yellow number. 


ST. FERDINAND. 


Public conveyances, in all countries 
that I have visited, are under better mu- 
nicipal management than in America; 
and travelers are most carefully guarded 
from the impositions that are constantly 
attempted—and too ofter successfully— 
in our large cities. 

A remise holding two persons is really 
a very respectable concern for travelers, 
who, having no equipages during their 
brief visits to cities, are well pleased to 
find so respectable a public carriage as 
is this voiture de remise; and which, in 
truth, is very like a brougham, and is 
quite as pretty and comfortable. Many 
of them have high-stepping horses, and 
most respectably clothed and respectful 
drivers. These latter are by law com- 
pelled, as soon as you engage them, to 
hand to you a printed card, with their 
number, and the rules and prices. 

Our porter had ordered quite a stylish 
carriage, with the driver in half-livery, 
wearing a cockade, and an overcoat with 





capes. The fare for each hour, in the 
city, or “course,” as it is designated, is 
only two and a half francs; beyond the 
fortifications, or into the “ Bois,” the price 
is three francs per hour, with a few sous 
or centimes to the driver, Jour botre. 

Parted, then, from the rest of our com- 
pany, Miss S—— and I, seated in the 
remise, were driven through the Place de 
la Concorde, adorned by the lofty marble 
statues of the principal cities of France 
—grand, colossal, crowned cities, with 
their appropriate emblems of Agricult- 
ure, Commerce, and the Vintage around 
them. There were Lille, Strasbourg, Bor- 
deaux, Nantes, Marseilles, Brest, Rou- 
en, and Lyons. The basements of the 
statues connect with grand stone balus- 
trades, ornamented by twenty elegant 
columns bearing lamps. There are also 
two white marble groups of wild horses, 
held in check by their marble grooms. 
The beautiful fountains, with their tri- 
tons, nereids, and dolphins, sporting in 
and spouting the waters; the six colos- 
sal figures that are seated around the 
shaft of one fountain, with their feet 
resting on the prows of vessels ; the ge- 
nit of the pearl, coral, and shell-fisher- 
ies, with many other artistic arrange- 
ments, conduce, with the ever-lulling 
sound of falling waters, to delight both 
the eye and the ear; and there, in the 
centre of this bituminous-paved court— 
in the Place de la Concorde—towers the 
grand Theban Obelisk of Luxor, with 
its Old World hieroglyphics, and on its 
base the gilded representations of the 
vast and complicated machinery that was 
used in its transportation from the Old 
World, and in its elevation in art and 
science-gathering Paris. 

The Obelisk is formed of the finest 
red syenite, and on each face are lines 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions, commemo- 
rative of Sesostris. It took three years 
to remove this monolith from Egypt to 
Paris. The stupendous work was safely 
accomplished ; and it was placed in its 
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Paris home in October, 1836, under the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

Our drive was onward from the Place 
de la Concorde, through the gay scene 
of the Champs Elysées, to the western 
termination at the Arc de Triomphe de 
l Etoile — passing which, a short turn to 
the left, brought us to No. 10, in the 
Route de la Révolte, and we were at the 
gates of St. Ferdinand. 

In this drive, I have given you, in part, 
a description of the Place de la Concorde, 
in its present imposing beauty and grand- 
eur, where—intersected by carriage roads 
which are bordered by elegantly carved 
bronze lamp-posts, supporting lamps to 
give brilliancy at night—has been spread 
out the bright side of the picture. But 
from another ramble, or drive, you will 
read of other posts than gas-posts, and 
of past horrors that have made this a 
place of any thing but Concord. 

As I have written, we were at the chap- 
el-gates. The bell at the portal was 
rung, and, as its sound reached our ear, 
the mechanical opening of the Parisian 
gate was accompanied by a little clicking 
sound, and the door stood ajar. All was 
still—no person visible—as we entered 
and stood in the court-yard that holds 
the Mausoleum of the Duke of Orlé- 
ans. Crossing the court, we entered the 
chapel, which is not very large, but well 
proportioned. It bore a funereal appear- 
ance. A respectful guide, in deep mourn- 
ing, met us at the threshold, and, with 
the propriety of demeanor so marked in 
France, conducted us into the chapel. 
The chairs were covered with black, and, 
as the guide lifted the covers from two 
chairs, he exhibited some very tasteful 
and well executed embroidery, in white 
and black. It was the mourning work 
of the Queen of France, and of her daugh- 
ter—the Queen of the Belgians—who 
was the mother of the ill-fated Carlotta, 
Empress of Mexico. The windows, of 
stained glass, illustrated scenes in the 
lives of the patron saints of the Bour- 
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bons. It was not the patron saints, but 
the souvenirs of the dead Prince, I came 
to look on, and they were of a most in- 
teresting character; yet no eye could be 
indifferent to the beauties of “The De- 
scent from the Cross,” which, in marble, 
adorns the high altar of the chapel. 

On our right hand was the tomb we 
sought; opposite, on our left hand, was 
another altar. That was dedicated to 
St. Ferdinand. A marble group repre- 
sented the Prince on his death-bed ; his 
head, slightly raised, rested on the knees 
of a supplicating angel, who, with uplift- 
ed eyes, seemed to be imploring Heav- 
en’s mercy for the sufferer she sustain- 
ed. 

This marble angel was the work of the 
Princess Marie, the accomplished sister 
of the Prince, and she had designed and 
executed it in her happier and more 
hopeful days ; for it was the pleading an- 
gel that she had made for the baptism of 
her brother’s oldest, lost son, the Count 


de Paris. What strange mutations of 
fortunes have befallen the Bourbon race! 


It was at the request of his suffering 
mother, the Queen, that the angel was 
placed at the tomb, as a support to the 
statue of the dying father. 

At the early age of thirty-two, while 
for him life was full of promise, stern 
and sudden came his summons to eter- 
nity. 

On a cloudless day, in the middle of 
July, the Prince, attired in a General’s 
uniform, started from Paris in an open 
carriage to drive to Neuilly, to take leave 
of his family, on his road to the camp at 
St.Omer. It was a short, and usually a 
safe drive. His horses became fright- 
ened and unmanageable ; and, in his at- 
tempt to jump from the carriage, his feet 
became entangled in his military cloak ; 
he fell, head foremost, on the stones, and 
never spoke after. The death-bed of 
the Bourbon heir was in the kitchen of 
a small grocer— M. Lecordier — whose 
little shop and residence were on the 
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road-side, just on the spot where now 
stands the Memorial Chapel. 

The whole story of that mournful af- 
ternoon for this stricken race is depicted 
from life by M. Jacquand, in a painting 
that is placed opposite the door, in the 
sacristy of the chapel. All. the figures 
are portraits of life-size. Stretched on 
the grocer’s bed, lies the dying Prince. 
The eyes are closed, and the gray tint of 
death has gathered over the handsome 
face. The shirt is open at the breast, 
and a drop or two of blood is upon the 
sleeve. The scarlet pantaloons and 
stripe denote his military rank; a por- 
tion of his clothing scattered on the floor, 
makes up the foreground of the picture. 
His head is raised on pillows, and a 
physician, with a sad expression of 
knowledge, is supporting him, and is 
applying his hand to the temple artery. 
Louis Philippe kneels at the foot of the 
bed, and, with clasped hands, gazes with 
asking eyes at the physician who sup- 
ports his dying son and heir. The poor 
Queen is stricken to the heart, unable to 
support the view of the still, tranquil 
death that is stealing into the heart and 
arteries of her son. She has buried her 
face in the pillows of the couch at which 
she kneels. The Princess Clémentine 
also kneels, with hands clasped across 
her eyes. 

This is the principal front group. On 
the left-hand side stand his brothers, the 
Dukes of Montpensier and Aumale, and 
the priest of Neuilly. There are oth- 
er historical personages grouped at the 
sides of this most interesting picture, 
and prominent among them stands the 
tall, venerable Marshal Soult, and the 
bright-eyed M. Guizot at his side. As 
a background, there are painted the uten- 
sils of the French kitchen, in which, 
after four hours of heavy breathing, the 
pulses of life ceased their throbbing in 
the veins of the Bourbon heir. The 
time of these events is marked by two 
mourning clocks of black marble. One 
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of them is surmounted by an urn, and 
points to ten minutes past four o’clock, 
the instant of his death. The second 
clock presents, in bronze, France bend- 
ing in grief over a broken column. The 
time is marked, ten minutes to twelve, 
the moment when the death- summons 
threw him prostrate on the street-stones. 
On the column is the date, July 13, 1842. 

Just where the Prince breathed out his 
short span of life — which was less than 
two-score years—is placed the marble 
monument, so angel-guarded. The lit- 
tle grocery and the adjoining land were 
promptly purchased by the King, and in 
one month after—on the 21st of August, 
1842—the corner-stone of the Chapel 
of St. Ferdinand was laid. The Chapel 
is of stone, fifty feet long and twenty 
wide. It presents the appearance of a 


mausoleum. One little year had elapsed, 
and when another July came, a royal cor- 
tége of mourning Bourbons were in the 


finished Chapel of St. Ferdinand, when 
the Archbishop of Paris, in his rich 
vestments, consecrated the church to 
God. 

Louis Philippe caused to be built, 
within the court-walls, across the little 
court, just opposite the door of the Chap- 
el, a house of four apartments, with sash 
windows, opening to the floor of the ve- 
randa, where the Bourbons often came, to 
be near the monument of their dead one. 
Ivy and violets wound round the columns 
of the veranda, and nestled, in their pur- 
ple beauty and sweetness, in the grassy 
nooks of the little court- yard; and for 
this secluded spot of death and memory 
were the palaces of France often relin- 
quished. 

In the meantime, there were frequent 
mutterings of coming tempests—the fear- 
ful storm of blood and conflict between 
manand man. Louis Philippe made the 
fatal mistake of his race. He thought 
that France was made for the crown. 
He built for himself and his family a co- 
lossal fortune. To overawe an often- 
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turbulent people, he erected fortifications 
and barracks. It was not outward pro- 
vincial France, nor was it the crowned 
cities, from which he was, by fortifica- 
tions, to defend himself and his giant 
strength—a numerous family. The light- 
ning was within, the thunder-cloud was 
over the Tuileries, and they saw it not, 
until one morning in February, about 
four and a half years after the comple- 
tion and consecration of the Chapel of 
St. Ferdinand, the dons garcons of Paris 
started out—not to their daily avoca- 
tions, but to the work of ripping up the 
paving-stones of the streets, and of com- 
mencing the long-disused work of mak- 
ing barricades. 

It was a heavy day’s work, that of the 
bons garcons ; but Louis Philippe had in- 
terfered with their projected banquet, 
and they resolved to stop him, as he had 
stopped them, by his own argument— 
Force! They were, at that time, to have 
held a grand banquet on the grounds of 
General Thaires, on Washington’s birth- 
day— February 22d. The King said he 
would forbid it, and if it became neces- 
sary, he would arrest the originators of 
the “idea.” He forgot what a powerful 
thing a French idea is, when the conta- 
gion has spread. 

An English lady, who was residing in 
Paris in 1848, told me that she was at- 
tracted to her windows by very unusual 
noises in the streets; that she looked 
out, and saw the “blue blouses” tearing 
up the paving-stones, while women and 
children were running forward with chairs 
and tables, to assist in making the barri- 
cades. She instantly felt that the hour 
of revolution had arrived, for all disin- 
terested strangers, who were lookers-on 
of the game, had predicted that if the 
King stopped the meeting he would lose 
his crown. He did stop the meeting, 
and he lost his crown; and, as “ John 
Smith” —a most remarkable name to se- 
lect on that remarkable day—he walk- 
ed away from place, fortune, a throne, 
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France, and the grave-stones of his heir 
in the Chapel of St. Ferdinand. 

Strangers may visit this tomb, and 
strangers’ feet may press the little grav- 
elly walks of the pretty court-yard; or 
they may enter the Chapel for the daily 
mass that is regularly said for the soul 
of the dead Bourbon: but none of that 
name or race can enter there. The roy- 
al habitués of the pretty and unpretend- 
ing little mansion that was built for them, 
in their grief, are all exiles in far-distant 
lands. The house is now the residence 
of the priest who prays for the repose of 
the departed soul, and the family are as 
alien to the spot as is the lone cedar that 
the dead Duke brought from Mount Leb- 
anon, and which now stands guarding his 
grave, among the dark cypresses of the 
grove. 

We left a small gratuity with the at- 
tached servant of the Bourbons, and 
then passed to the outside world to drive 
through the Porte Maillot into the “ Bois ” 
—beautiful, unrivaled “ Bois !”’ even now, 
when, in winter, the dark gray boughs of 
the leafless trees are around and above 
us, and scarcely any verdure visible save 
the tall, dark pines in the glades, with 
their stiff, green, bunched branches. 

Nature was unclothed, but Art had 
invented diversified beauty. Grand equi- 
pages were in all the avenues; dames 
and maidens, with their attendant beaus, 
were on horseback, pacing the “ Rotten 
Row” of the “Bois.” In the main ave- 
nue were four lines of carriages, slowly 
moving up and down. We were in the 
line, and had ample opportunities to ob- 
serve and comment on this gay scene of 
“Paris in the season.” 

An open carriage, with the royal liv- 
ery, plain as that of a Baronet of England, 
came sweeping past, with four horses and 
postilion. It bore the little Prince Im- 
perial of France. What may be the final 
destiny of that bright child of chance 
and fortune is in the veiled future. Heir- 
ship to the throne of France has, for the 
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last century, led to terrible misfortune, 
to suffering, and to early, uncrowned 
death. 

Shortly after his equipage had passed, 
came that of the Empress en route. The 
Empress was accompanied by one lady, 
with whom she was listlessly conversing. 
She was dressed as any lady of quality 
might have been—with rich simplicity. 
A small white hat was placed high above 
her rich, light-colored hair. She wore a 
dark mauve dress, black velvet jacket, 
and pearl-colored kid gloves. She was 
decidedly handsome, but not fresh-look- 
ing, and an expression of care and anxi- 
ety marked the lines about her mouth. 
The entire surroundings of the Empress 
and the Prince were unostentatious. My 
friend could not at all conceal her dis- 
gust, and said to me: “Imagine our 
Queen passing in this quiet way. Why, 
every thing around her gleams with scar- 
let and gold, and every body crowds to 
look at her— most happy to have an op- 
portunity of seeing her Majesty. What 
do you think of this? What ever can 
you make of it?” 

“Nothing, but that France is not En- 
gland,” I answered. 

We drove on until the shadows ad- 
monished us to return; then out through 
the avenue Imperatrice, (Empress) past 
the grand circle that holds in its centre 
the famous Arch of Triumph, (the Arc 
de Triomphe de l’Etoile) the cost of 
which was £417,812. It is ninety feet in 
height, and twenty-five in width. From 
the platform on the top is presented what 
is called the finest view of Paris. To 
enjoy it, 272 steps up winding stairways 
must be accomplished. The two fronts 
of the splendid arch are east and west. 
You look through the long line of the 
Champs Elysées to its eastern termi- 
nation of the palace of the Tuileries; 
you turn to the western front, and look 
through the avenue of La Grande Armée, 
toward the palace of Neuilly—one of the 
palace-homes of the Bourbons — toward 
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which the Prince and fére were driving 
when he fell among the street-stones on 
the spot where stands this mausoleum— 
the Chapel of St. Ferdinand. He had 
just left the ancient palace of the Tui- 
leries, the home of the Kings and Em- 
perors of France, and where Louis Phil- 
ippe resided when the Blue Blouses used 
the street-stones to send him hurriedly 
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forth, as the wandering John Smith: he 
who was King by the grace of God. 

The Tuileries are now occupied by his 
royal successor, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who, by the grace of universal suf- 
frage, is an uncrowned Emperor, and 
pacific ruler of France. His only boy— 
“Imperial,” he calls him—stands as a 
target for undeveloped fate. 





“JIM.” 


Say there! P’raps 
Some on you chaps 
Might know Jim Wild? 
Well—no offense : 
Thar ain’t no sense 
In gittin’ riled ! 


Jim was my chum 
Up ‘on the Bar: 
That’s why I come 
Down from up yar, 
Lookin’ for Jim. 
Thank ye, sir! You 
Ain’t of that crew — 
Blest if you are! 


Money ?— Not much: 
That ain’t my kind: 
I ain’t no such. 
Rum ?—I don’t mind, 
Seein’ it’s you. 


Well, this yer Jim, 
Did you know him? — 
Jess "bout your size ; 
Same kind of eyes? — 
Well, that is strange: 
Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here, 
Sick, for a change. 


Well, here’s to us! 
Eh? 


The h—— you say! 
Dead ?— 
That little cuss? 


What makes you star— 
You over thar? 
Can’t a man drop 
’s glass in yer shop 
But you must rar’? 
It wouldn’t take 
D—— much to break 
You and your bar. 


Dead! 
Poor — little —Jim ! 
—Why, thar was me, 
Jones, and Bob Lee, 
Harry and Ben— 
No-account men: 
Then to take Aim / 


Well, thar—Good - by — 
No more, sir-—I— 
Eh? 
What’s that you say ?— 
Why, dern it!—sho!— 
No? Yes! By Jo! 
Sold! 
Sold! Why, you limb, 
You ornery, 
Dern’d old 


Long - legged Jim! 
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HERE is much lurking wisdom in 

the corruption of words, nor is it 
productive of any great evil, for words, if 
left alone, are apt to become corrupt of 
themselves. It almost seems that lan- 
guage is continually undergoing a sort of 
fermentation. But what is language? 
Wilhelm von Humboldt best defines it 
as “the breaking forth of the power of 
speech, according to the mental cast of 
a people ;” and there really does seem to 
be something in the phonetic differences 
of tongues significant of the character 
of the nations which use them. The 
stateliness of the Roman; the volatile 
quickness of the Greek; the confused 
philosophy of the German; the coarse 
directness of the Celt, and the gabbling 
readiness of the Gaul, find echoes in the 
sounds of their respective tongues. En- 
glish and Chinese are beyond the reach 
of inference. 

The grammar of a language is sup- 
posed to embody or sanction all possible 
methods of using that language correct- 
ly: that is, in accordance with estab- 
lished precedents. But the mind natu- 
rally seeks relief from fetters which would 
chain it to a tread-mill path of expression 
through all eternity, and breaks for itself 
new paths. The most generally used of 
these is that by purists stigmatized as 
“Slang,” but which may respectfully be 
defined as the spontaneous outburst of 
the thought-power become vocal. When 
genuine, it is no perversion of language, 
and rather a refinement than an inno- 
vation, consisting of old words in new 
senses, or new words in senses heretofore 
difficult of expression. It is spoken po- 
etry, entirely dependent for its effect upon 
comparison and metaphor, and replete 
with invention— which is a truer test of 


song than rhyme or metre—and by its 
freshness carries us back to the child- 
hood of the human race. 

Grammar itself is but Slang agreed 
upon, while Slang conceals the rudiments 
of future grammar. Call it a parasite, if 
you will: the mistletoe is greener than 
the oak, and enlivens the leafless winter 
of the trunk which nourishes it. Slang 
is the antithesis of pedantry and the 
illustration of history, while it often con- 
sists of words that say themselves, as it 
were, and thus enrich the language they 
are thought to deform. 

The inventions of Slang, unlike the 
innovations of Neology, are spontane- 
ous, and grow upward; they are found 
in all languages, but most abound in 
those of the Teutonic stock. The in- 
nate Norse love for the grotesque ap- 
pears as plainly in the Gothic moldings 
of language as in the fantastic decora- 
tions of architecture. The mazy ara- 
besque of the Saracenic order is, in like 
manner, the type and result of the intri- 
cate and aimless convolutions of Oriental 
subtlety. 

I have termed Slang the illustration 
of history; but it illustrates much more. 
Give me the slang expressions of a peo- 
ple, and I will have some inkling, not 
only of their social habits, their customs, 
and their government, but even of their 
geographic and climatic conditions. Let 
a man say, disparagingly, of another, 
whose sagacity has been commended, 
“That’s all very well, dut he has no back 
country,” and 1 am at no loss to imagine 
the physical aspects under which his life 
has been cast. When I read, in the es- 
says of a transcendentalist, of “the thin 
rinds of the finite,” I do not need to be 
told that the author has been nurtured 
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in a land of juicy melons or generous 
pumpkins. 

Much of our English slang consists of 
antique expressions, long obsolete or 
dormant, but again, after the lapse of 
generations, asserting their native force. 
We continually find examples of this in 
the old English poets. Chaucer says, of 
the miller’s wife : 

“ As any jay she light was and jolif, 
So was her joly whistle well zwette ;” 
and of “ Dorigen,” in the “ Frankeleine’s 
Tale:” 


** But natheless she must a time abide, 
And with good hope must 4¢ her sorrow slide.” 


He also speaks of “rime dogerel,” 
and of a town yclept “Bob up and 
down,” which almost rivals the unique 
nomenclature in vogue among our min- 
ing camps. But it is needless to multi- 
ply instances to prove that our colloquial 
barbarisms are the most ancient and 
pure of idiomatic expressions. 

Slang may mix metaphor and confuse 
synonyms, but, if it be genuine, may still 
be understood at once. The word illus- 
trates its own meaning, as the sound 
does, in some sort, “echo to the sense.” 
A Southern General, more conspicuous 
for courage than culture, wishing to rep- 
rimand his “old regiment” for riotous 
conduct in a town of Tennessee, com- 
menced by saying that he “felt deeply 
lagranged.” The word thus accidental- 
ly coined has, throughout an extensive 
region, become a common expression for 
chagrin, and may, in time, find its way 
into the dictionaries, to the great per 
plexity of philologists. Words, at first 
considered as innovations, gradually — 
if there is worth in them — grow to form 
an integral part of the language. Much 
of what is deemed Slang by the present 
generation may become very good En- 
glish in the course of a century. “You 
bet” may be the usual rejoinder of em- 
phatic assent among English-speaking 
gentlemen, a hundred years hence: it 
already manifests an upward tendency. 
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But the sudden introduction of new ex- 
pressions by professed word-mongers is 
not to be tolerated, though a gaping pub- 
lic sometimes regards the new epithets 
with favor, especially if the inventor be a 
writer of established reputation. 

There are many systems of deviation 
from the assumed standard which might 
be classed as Slang, were they not un- 
worthy such denomination. The argo?, 
or flash, of the swell-mob; the compli- 
cate and high-sounding political vernac- 
ular of the more blatant mob; the jargon 
of philosophy and criticism; the cant of 
religion ; the technicalities of arts, when 
used beyond their scope—all that world 
of words with which the vulgar “talk 
shop,” on all occasions— might be de- 
nounced, at one fell swoop, as Slang, 
were the meaning of that term wholly 
without moral restriction. But that is 
not Slang which has any ulterior purpose 
than emphasis, or illustration. The di- 
alect of thieves and vagabonds belongs 
to the world of slums and sewers—a pa- 
riah tongue—yet, as set forth in the 
pages of Bulwer and Hugo, or in the 
travesties of Maginn and Thackeray, it 
seems to possess much order, as well as 
Spartan force. This can not truthfully 
be said of the second species: political 
argot is the abuse of good words, such 
as “freedom,” “patriot,” “manhood suf- 
frage,” and other euphuisms. Vilely 
perverted on all sides, many time-honor- 
ed words which once conveyed an infin- 
ity of meaning, are fast falling into abso- 
lute disgrace. ‘“ Public interest” means 
the interest of our party. The Hon. 
Jeremiah Mander, whose silent abilities 
in committee-rooms have raised him to 
opulence, is a “patriot,” and so forth; 
illustrations are readily found for each 
member of the category of what the South 
finely calls “the rabble-charming words 
which carry wild-fire wrapt up in them.” 
Political Slang is not only wrong, but 
empty and frivolous. It is well for our 
people that so much of it is mere sound. 
The vox populi, whatever may be said 
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of it, is often vox et preterea nihil. The 
jargon of philosophy would be Slang, 
were it intelligible enough: it is the 
Chinook of science, except in the rela- 
tivity of conation required to use it. 

Of religious Slang, or the Ja/ozs of the 
unco guid, it is better not to speak oth- 
erwise than briefly. Much of it is cant; 
but the undoubted sincerity of many who 
use it, elevates it to a certain dignity, 
and induces its mention here. Perhaps 
I may be harshly judged as blasphe- 
mous, in classing the lingo of inordinate 
sanctity with profane utterances; but, 
to my mind, the Rev. Cream Cheese, 
though more harmless, is no better than 
Tartuffe. The accepted saints, the holy 
men whom the world reveres, have nev- 
er been over-given to this phraseology. 
Besides, the pet phrases of each individ- 
ual reader’s own denomination —if he 
have one—are scrupulously excepted, 
and assuredly not intended to be alluded 
to. With this saving clause, it may still 
be permitted to call many religious ex- 
pressions indefensible Slang. There is 
a large and varied class of them, going 
through the whole range of literature 
and conversation, from the unctuous and 
habitual phrases of doctrine to which 
even urban clergy are somewhat addict- 
ed, to that soft, enclitic sigh with which 
agrestic divines are wont to punctuate 
discourse. 

Other technicalities and professional- 
isms are below special notice, being gen- 
erally more ridiculous than hurtful. 

Nor are provincialisms to be consid- 
ered as Slang: they might rather be 
called the foundations for future dialects 
—were it not for the continual intercom- 
munication which prevents —like those 
which diversify conversation in England 
and Scotland. We Americans have 
nothing of the kind, though words in 
general use throughout the country at- 
tain in particular sections peculiar signi- 
fication, or may be pronounced in a pe- 
culiar manner, but never assume the 
magnitude of a dialect. I remember an 
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incident which occurred during the “ Kan- 
sas excitement,” tending at once to il- 
lustrate the importance of correct pro- 
nunciation, and conveying a moral. A 
stalwart, but illiberal Missourian was the 
proprietor of a ferry on the main track of 
emigration. Dreading the effect, of an 
influx of New England innovators, he 
established a test which was satisfactory 
to himself, though one can not but doubt 
its universal applicability. He kept, tied 
by the horns to a tree on the river-bank, 
one of the “milky mothers of his herd,” 
and, on the arrival of a customer, was 
wont to inquire whether he “saw that 
thar brute,” and what he “mout call” 
the same. If the applicant “reckoned”’ 
it was a cow, he could go on his way re- 
joicing; but should he “guess” it to bea 
keow, or, in a moment of hapless impu- 
dence, ask his questioner if he didn’t 
s’pose every body knew a seo, he must 
needs seek some other crossing-place, as 
well as depart under a heavy weight of 
malediction. Even so did the sibdoleth 
of the sons of Ephraim betray them to 
their foes at the passage of the Jordan. 
Who says that history does not “repeat 
itself?”? Each section of the country 
has peculiarities of this kind, but in none 
of them is the language of the educated 
classes affected by them. No other 
country so wide has so uniform a lan- 
guage. 

It is wonderful that this is the case, 
considering the differences and various 
admixtures to be found in many of our 
States. Polyglot California, Texas with 
her Spanish, and Louisiana with her 
French, have enriched the language with 
new terms, but have not affected it ‘as 
used by the best writers and speakers.” 
The misuse of adjectives is the most 
generally prevalent source of our devia- 
tions from correctness. Our “nice young 
man” may not be: found over-nice, after 
all; and our “clever gentleman” is often 
any thing but clever —indeed, this latter 
appellation is well followed by the more 
important and significant phrase, ‘and 
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a good judge of whisky.” This fault 
seems to result from that tendency to- 
ward hyperbole to which our intellects 
and imaginations are so subject. We 
are eminently a poetic people, but vent 
our poesy in epigram. I have heard an 
old lady declare herself “powerful weak,” 
and a landlord speak of the “transient 
public.” In no part of the country is 
this disposition to exaggerate so manifest 
as in our own State. Every thing is so 
expansive, that ordinary modes of expres- 
sion are too narrow to convey the ideas 
of our people. Last fall, while on a 
pasear, | saw, flying over the great Sa- 
linas Plain, multitudes of large white 
geese, seemingly of a species unknown 
to me. Eager for information, I accost- 
ed the first inhabitant I chanced to en- 
counter, asking him concerning the name 
and the nature of the fowl. Of the for- 


mer he knew nothing, but, on the latter 
point, expressed himself sententiously as 


follows: “I shot one, the other day, and 
took it home; we b’iled it and b’iled it, 
but ’twas fougher than the wrath of 
God.” I stood aghast at the idea of such 
toughness, as well as shocked by the 
profanity of establishing the Divine in- 
dignation as a measure of tenacity, but 
told my informant that it was well he had 
attempted to cook his goose by boiling, 
as it certainly would not have been fria- 
ble. He smiled not, but, with a stolid 
countenance, assured me that I might 
safely hazard my physical existence upon 
the truth of ‘Aa¢ assertion. I rode on, 
musing. Our people excel the famed 
Orientals in the richness and vastness 
of their metaphorical expressions. 
There are certain pure vulgarisms 
which are universally called Slang, to 
the discredit of the real article in the 
minds of the unthinking many. A few 
may be susceptible of defense, on the 
ground of origin: even “ Let her rip”— 
the most vulgar of vulgarisms —doubt- 
less originated in the expression of a 
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tender desire for the repose of some de- 
parted loved one, having most probably 
been adopted from a monumental inscrip- 
tion frequently to be found in English 
and Continental cemeteries, by some one 
not an active member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. It should be written 
“Let her R. I. P.” So with “ Putting 
on frills” —meaning, the assumption of 
unnecessary “style:” this must have 
arisen from the teaching of philosophy, 
that manners form the outer garment of 
man’s individuality. 

To this class of expressions, which 
are expressly excepted -from any com- 
mendation implied in this article, be- 
long the vulgar names and terms of 
endearment, derived from and repre- 
senting gross material commodities: e. 
g- “spuds,” “hash,” “rhino,” “spon- 
dulix,” and the legion of appellatives 
for alcoholic refreshments and other 
necessaries of life. This material Slang 
is brutalizing in its effect on the genius 
of a people, and destructive of the poetic 
principle which Slang should tend to fos- 
ter. The “hands” in the barley-harvest 
are gathered on the porch, awaiting their 
meridian repast: a comely lassie, neatly 
clad and redolent with domestic odors, 
appears at the door. Her approach ir- 
radiates the swarthy faces and stolid 
features of the brown sons of toil; but, 
by a Circean word, she changes them to 
swine. What has the neat- handed 
Phyllis said? But one syllable—a mag- 
ic one—“Grub.” Alas, for the poetry 
of rural life! 

Great is the power of words, and when 
the power works evil, or the idea is mean 
and sensual, let the word be unhesita- 
tingly condemned; but when either a 
new word, or a new application of an old, 
increases the facility of expression, let 
us use it, remembering that all prece- 
dents were once innovations. Lord Ba- 
cor has pronounced it “as well to create 
a good precedent as to follow one.” 
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It is a good sign for California that in her 
best expression she is becoming more toler- 
ant of adverse criticism, and less patient of 
meaningless praise. She is fast reaching 
that point when she will be able to drop the 
provincial ‘‘our’’ from the vocabulary of 
her press, and speak of herself in the third 
person, with the broader outlook and critical 
faculty that will come in this loss of self-con- 
sciousness. 

Whatever significance may lie in the fact, 
it would certainly appear that the best exter- 
nal criticism on California has been made by 
awoman. Mrs. Calhoun’s letters to the Vew 


York Tribune contain so many truths, which 
her quicker instinct caught in the hurry of a 


tourist’s trip, and the slower masculine rati- 
ocination lost, that we can not help specu- 
lating what she might have done had she not 
been burdened by a Vice-President, who, 
after the manner of Vice-Presidents, had the 
habit of getting in the way of instinctive 
truth, with a brass band and a speech. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
Rome, November 27, 1869. 

The Suez Canal is completed. The Em- 
peror of Austria, and the Empress of France, 
the Prince of Prussia, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Hollahd, the Viceroy of Egypt, and a 
host of other great personages, have floated 
through the Desert from sea to sea, and Mr. 
Lesseps’ triumph is complete. The anxiety 
the poor man has endured during the last 
few days must have been dreadful. After 
his distinguished guests had arrived, and the 
preparations for the opening were all made, 
a rock was suddenly discovered in a yet un- 
finished part of the channel, of which they 
had had no idea. Of course, there were 
plenty of scoffers to predict failure, and even 
friends and well-wishers advised the putting 


off the inauguration. But Mr. Lesseps never 
lost heart. Workmen were instantly em- 
ployed to blow up the rock, and the dredg- 
ing soon recommenced, with perfect success. 
The sand, when the water was let in upon it, 
lost in a great degree its shifting quality, and 
became a sort of paste, so that the apparent- 
ly insuperable objection so constantly made 
toa canal through the Desert disappeared as 
soon as the flood-gates were opened. The 
Canal was solemnly blessed, after the Cath- 
olic and Mohammedan rites, the evening be- 
fore the opening. Then came fire-works and 
illuminations, and a general festival. Next 
day, amid cannon-firing, and flag-floating, 
and great applause, the Aig/e led the great 
procession. And majestically the cortége fol- 
lowed. What a scene it must have been, as 
the little fleet sailed through the great waste 
of sand—as this caravan of nations went 
forth to unite the waters of two seas! And 
then came the news that the fleet had an. 
chored for the night in the Lake of the Bit- 
ter Waters. Sixty miles they had sailed 
through the sands. This lake is twenty-five 
miles long, and six or seven broad. It was, 
originally, a marsh. The basin was first 
filled with water from the Mediterranean to 
the level of water at Suez, and then the Red 
Sea was allowed to join its waves. This lat- 
ter was so impetuous as to carry all before it. 
The tides rise in the new-made river, so that 
the water is six or seven feet higher at the 
high tide ; but it is lost in the newly-created 
lake. 

The next morning, the shorter and more 
agreeable portion of the journey was made, 
and at eleven o’clock the flags of thirty ves- 
sels were floating in the Red Sea, at Suez. 
No accident occurred to mar the journey. 
Several heavily loaded brigs followed the 
fleet, and it is estimated that during the first 
ten days, fifty vessels, representing 35,000 
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tons of burthen, will have made the journey 
between the seas and back again to their 
starting-point. Vesselsof very heavy draught 
can not, of course, pass. In some places the 
Canal is but twenty-five feet deep, but it can 
easily be made deeper, if necessary. The 
fétes have been splendid, costing the pretty 
little sum of 15,000,000 of francs. There 
remain some questions to settle. Mr. Lesseps 
is most anxious to widen and deepen the 
channel of the Canal, and to make other im- 
provements. The Viceroy is over head and 
ears in debt. The Sultan strongly objects to 
the neutralization of the Canal, as an in- 
fringement on his rights as lord of Egypt. 
And, moreover, he is now most impatient to 
settle matters with the Viceroy, whom he 
considers a rebellious subject. But, at least, 
the Canal is a success, and another highway 
is open to civilization. A statue is to be 


erected in honor of Waghorn, the original 
projector of the overland route, at Suez, and 
the same compliment is to be paid to Mr. 
Lesseps, at Port Said. The latter has also 


received, from the Emperor, the grand cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

The royal house of Italy has lately passed 
through great joy and great sorrow. The 
King’s illness, of which, of course, you have 
heard through the telegraph, was most seri- 
ous. His physicians were greatly alarmed, 
and bled him repeatedly, and a severe faint- 
ing fit took place, which they thought the 
precursor of death. One of them ventured, 
at last, on what was considered ‘‘a supreme 
remedy,’’ and gave the patient a generous 
glass of wine. The disease, which was sup- 
posed to be pleurisy, proved to be miliary fe- 
ver, and has now entirely yielded, though it 
will be long before the patient entirely recov- 
ers his strength. But the illness has been a 
fortunate one. It has revived the affection of 
the Italians for their King. They remember 
what they owe to him and his family ; that 
his father died for their liberties ; that Victor 
Emmanuel has again and again been him- 
self their leader, when their freedom was at 
stake ; and they realized how precious was 
his life to them when they feared to lose it. 
Just as they were beginning to hope, with 
trembling, for its preservation, the infant son 
of Prince Umberto and their beloved Mar- 
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gherita was born, and they passed from the 
greatest anxiety to the greatest delight. The 
child is called after the King. His title is 
the Prince of Naples, and his godfather is 
the city which gives him the title, represent- 
ed by the Syndicand Common Council. Yet 
one more event in the royal family must be 
mentioned. The Duke and Duchess of Aos- 
ta (the Duke is Victor Emmanuel’s second 
son) hearing of the King’s illness, after their 
arrival in Egypt on their way to the inaugu- 
ration of the Suez Canal, started at once on 
their return to Italy. The steamer upon 
which they had embarked—the Castel Fidar- 
do — burst one of her boilers, killing ten per- 
sons, and wounding over thirty more. The 
Italians will not soon forget the events of that 
one week. The King is now in Florence, 
where he was received with great delight. 
The fever occurred at his hunting-seat. Par- 
liament opened, and, of course, there was 
trouble ; and also, of course, the Ministry has 
resigned. But as that is part of the machin- 
ery, without which the Government, appa- 
rently, could not be carried on, the event 
produces no effect. 

The weather has been very cold at the 
north, with dreadful storms. Mont Cenis is 
closed. A passenger train was stopped by 
an avalanche the other day, and before the 
passengers could be dug out, another fell. 
In short, forty-five people were shut up in 
the snow for over twenty-four hours. They 
at last got on, in all sorts of ways—on foot, 
on men’s backs, on mules, in wagons, and, at 
last, in the cars, toSusa. The Fell Railroad 
over Mont Cenis is not the proper style of 
travel for winter. We have scarcely known 
what was going on, and have had to read 
our week-old papers, and the telegrams, and 
make up details from our imaginations. A 
mail has, however, at last, arrived, and we 
are once more in communication with the 
world beyond the mountains. The storms 
which swept over them, and over the sea, 
(for the Mediterranean was also greatly dis- 
turbed) were preceded by earthquakes in the 
valley of the Rhine. In some places the 
shocks were very severe, especially in the 
Duchy of Nassau. Wiesbaden was abandon- 
ed by its visitors, who were greatly alarmed. 
There followed a season of extreme cold, and 
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We, in Rome, 
The 


then came these tempests. 
have nothing to complain of, as yet. 
weather is excellent. 

A new baby has come to the Royal House 
of England, whose advent makes very little 
excitement. The Princess of Wales has a 
little daughter. The little Italian Prince 
gives his godfather three days of festa. The 
27th, 28th, and 29th of the month are ob- 
served in Naples as days of great rejoicing, and 
illuminations, chariot -races, greased poles, 
free theatres, and various other amusements 
are the order of the day. Not only so, but 
very large sums have been given in charity, 
and, during the days of festa, thirty barks 
are to be distributed to as many poor fisher- 
men. With these boats there is to be a re- 
gatta. The winning boat receives a prize of 
170 francs ; the second, third, and fourth in 
the race will receive eighty francs each, and 
the fifth and sixth forty francs each, as prizes. 

The Emperor of Austria is already on his 
way back from Egypt. The Dalmatian in- 
surrection is by no means at an end, and the 
insurgents can not be followed into the mount- 
ains during the winter: so that they must be 
besieged, and the troubles will, doubtless, 
continue for months. The Emperor and the 
King of Italy were to meet on the Emperor’s 
return from the East. But the interview has 
been put off, on account of the King’s state 
of health. 

In Germany, the religious excitement is 
very great. The two parties of the Church 
are becoming more and more clearly defined. 
The German and Austrian Bishops have, al- 
most all of them, sent addresses to the Pope, 
begging him not to proclaim his own infalli- 
bility. This feeling reaches France. The 
Bishop of Orleans has come out very strong- 
ly against it. The Bishops of Chalons and 
Marseilles publicly approve his views. There 
is great uneasiness among the Jesuits, who 
thought to carry easily all before them at the 
approaching Council, and especially to pro- 
claim as a dogma the infallibility of the Pope 
by acclamation. A large number of the Bish- 
ops have arrived. All from England come. 
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Ten only, prevented by age or infirmity, will 
be missing from among the French prelates ; 
but several of the Germans refuse to be pres- 
ent. Three only of the Spanish Bishops are 
expected. The Queen of Spain had again 
intended to be in Rome, but will not be here. 
She and her family, and Queen Christina, 
have gone to the island of Hyéres for the 
winter. All the ex-Dukes of Italy, with the 
exception of the ex-Duke of Modena, are to 
be present at the opening of the Council. 
The Queen of Wurtemberg, who is the sister 
of the Czar of Russia, is staying at the Hotel 
Costanzi, where she was lately visited by his 
Holiness. On her second visit to the Vatican, 
she is said to have been reproved by the Pope 
for the conduct of Wurtemberg toward Ca- 
tholicism, and, also, for the course of the 
Czar. She wishes to ebtain permission for a 
marriage of mixed religion between the Grand 
Duchess of Russia and the King of Bavaria. 
The family of the Czar do not wish to have 
the young lady leave the Greek Church. 

The transept is being decorated and fur- 
nished for the Council. The formal opening 
and closing of the meetings will take place 
there, on which occasions the Pope will be 
present. He will not attend all the meetings, 
however, and the business will be transacted 
in some of the Vatican halls. Nearly 1,300 
people will have a right to be present at the 
gatherings of the Council. 

One improvement in the external appear- 
ance of Rome is about to take place. The 
old Piazza Navona is to be restored, and, for 
this purpose, the miserable vegetable mar- 
ket has been removed. A vast number of 
churches have been repaired and cleaned. 
The column on the Janiculum, in memorial 
of the Council, is being made ready. The 
excavations at the Emporium are going on 
with great success. The collection of objects 
for the Exhibition of the works of Christian 
Art is already too vast for the space devoted 
to it. Money is flowing in very fast to the 
Papal Treasury. All is well, save the diver- 
sity of opinion among the dignitaries of the 
Church. STIVALETTO, 
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THE SuNSET LAND; OR, THE GREAT PA- 
CIFIC SLOPE. By the Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Perhaps there is nothing harder to be borne 
than ill-considered and extravagant praise. 
Abuse can be answered, and slander refuted ; 
and in refutation and answer there is some 
excitement, and a chance that truth may be 
eliminated. But against good-natured mis- 
representation there is no defense. The man- 
ifest good intent of the ignorant flatterer es- 
tops our proceeding. We may not smite that 
bland expanse of smiling cheek turned vacu- 
ously toward us. If even the Drama finds 
difficulty in inventing an epithet for the wretch 
who strikes a woman, what shall Literature 
say of him who chastises weakness when 
joined with good humor? So, we meekly 
consent to be made ridiculous; to have our 
enemies sneer at us and our true friends re- 
gard us as pretentious, because somebody 
chooses to overpraise us. 

In some such delicate position as this Dr. 
John Todd, of Boston, Mass., has, with great 
ingenuity, placed what he is pleased to call 
‘*The Sunset Land; or, the Great Pacific 
Slope.’”? When we say that he has written 
the most gorgeously extravagant and ill-di- 
gested statement of California that has yet 
appeared, we do so with a full appreciation 
of all that has been done in that way by 
other tourists. For Dr. Todd has as calmly 
ignored any previous extravagances as he 
has, for very obvious reasons, made any fu- 
ture rivalry impossible. He talks of Califor- 
nia with the enthusiasm, but not the fresh- 
ness, of a first discoverer. He repeats the 
old, oft-reiterated, and monotonous story of 
her wild youth, as though it were not as well 
known in Boston as San Francisco. He re- 
vives local anecdote—dead these ten years in 
the columns of country newspapers. And in 
all these discoveries there is a bland assump- 


tion of cleverness, as of an elderly Jack Hor- 
ner in the corner, over a Christmas pie. But 
the eyesight is dim, and the aged thumb 
fumbles vaguely, and often pulls out things 
that are not plums, but which look suspi- 
ciously like lumps of dough. Indeed, we 
might say that all of Dr. Todd’s discoveries 
are apocryphal, and that perhaps the only 
original part of his book is its misstate- 
ments. 

And this originality is often ingenuous. In 
those few instances where other tourists have 
thought it necessary to apologize for certain 
of our defects, Doctor Todd nobly takes it 
upon himself to bear false witness for us. 
Other visitors have said that San Francisco ar- 
chitecture was not attractive, du¢ that it was 
very fair for our years, etc.; that the city had 
an unfinished look, du¢ that it was gradually 
improving ; our local press has, we believe, 
found fault with the administration of city 
affairs, du¢ has intimated that other cities 
were no better off, etc. The reader will com- 
pare these feeble apologies with Dr. Todd’s 
noble and straightforward mendacity. San 
Francisco architecture, he says, ‘* would hon- 
or any city ;’’ San Francisco has ‘nothing 
that looks young, green, or unfinished,”’ and 
‘tis kept in order by its police, superior to 
any city in the land.’”? Can we quarrel with 
good humor of this self-sacrificing quality? 
As soon might we find fault with the mo- 
rality of ‘‘Caleb Plummer’s’”’ imaginative 
description of his dwelling. 

It may be readily conceived that if Doctor 
Todd can so easily dispose of popular and dis- 
agreeable facts, in less pronounced and more 
abstract questions his conscience is equally 
good -humored and elastic. Our climate is 
heavenly ; we are not hot, because we don’t 
perspire. Our children are beautiful, be- 
cause they are ours. Our trees are gigantic. 
Our Yosemite is superior to Lauterbrunnen, 
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because the latter has but one water-fall, and 
the former has half a dozen ; because Lauter- 
brunnen has cliffs only fifteen hundred feet 
high, and Yosemite has cliffs nearly five thou- 
sand feet high. Indeed, wherever a tape- 
line can be used, Dr. Todd uses it to our 
advantage. But this is only the old tour- 
ist’s refrain of bigness, breadth, length, and 
height; and the Doctor is not always as 
mathematical or precise. We learn that our 
Sabbath Schools ‘‘ are perfectly bewitching,’’ 
and that the Pacific Railroad ‘‘reaches into 
the spiritual world’? —by a kind of celes- 
tial branch. This is, perhaps, not positive 
knowledge; but we trust that the Doctor 
may live long to enjoy our Sabbath School 
blandishments, and that, when his last hour 
comes, he may be furnished by some gentle- 
manly and courteous director with a free pass 
over the Celestial Extension of the Central 
Pacific Railroad. 

It has been said that good Americans, 
when they die, go to Paris. It is permitted 
to a few men like Dr. Todd—*‘ whose heav- 
en commences ere the world be past’’—to 
visit California while yet in the flesh. But 
they must be good. ‘The right kind of 
men,’’ says Dr. Todd, ‘‘are welcomed with 
a cordiality that is beautiful.”’ They should, 
however, bring a small amount of capital, 
and their own napkin-rings. 

And this is the substance of the latest work 
on California. At a period the most mo- 
mentous in the history of the State—at an 
hour when every true friend of her interests 
feels that searching self-criticism and read- 
justment to new conditions are necessary ; 
when there is much to be done, and much 
that is done that must be undone again; 
when those who are most confident in our 
future are the most anxious for present Truth; 
when we are struggling to free ourselves from 
old conceits, old prejudices, and old tradi- 
tions, with the nervous consciousness that the 
wall is forever down between us and the 
searching gaze of our Eastern brethren—this 
diluted rinsing of old goblets drained to our 
honor, this stale rehash of the pampered vi- 
ands of old days, is unblushingly spread be- 
fore us! It is worse than trifling. It has the 
impertinence of the Barmecide’s feast, with- 
out the wit and originality. 
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Army LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT. By 
Thomas Wentworth —— Boston : 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 


There is so much that is simple and honest 
in Colonel Higginson’s faith, and withal so 
much that was manly and self- forgetful in 
his practice of it, that we should be tempted 
to apply to him the epithet of ‘‘ chivalrous,” 
if it did not suddenly occur to us that this 
adjective has been sacredly reserved to define 
those gentlemen whose principles and faith 
are somewhat opposed to his. Yet we think 
that the most partisan of politicians will re- 
spect Colonel Higginson’s sincerity, and ad- 
mire the moral courage that led him to draw 
his sword, and cast his lot with a race that, 
in the estimation of many, had yet to win 
their right not only to be fought for, but to 
be allowed to fight for themselves. 

In 1862 Colonel Higginson, then a Captain 
of Massachusetts Volunteers, was offered the 
command of ‘‘ The First South Carolina Vol- 
unteers —the first Slave regiment mustered 
into the service of the United States during 
the late Civil War.’’ It was an offer of flat- 
tering importance to a soldier, and yet one 
whose exact degree of honor was yet to be 
tested. It was a service that involved more 
than a soldier’s skill, and yet gave less than 
a soldier’s reward. The military service of 
the Slaves had been, thus far, only tentative. 
Whether the Blacks would or would not 
make good soldiers, was still an open ques- 
tion. General Butler had raised a troop in 
New Orleans ; but they were recruited from 
the free colored population, the darkest of 
whom were—to borrow the General’s grim 
illustration — ‘‘about the complexion of the 
late Mr. Webster.’? Now, Colonel Higgin- 
son’s promised frotégés were very black, and 
they seem to have been also very opaque in 
intellect. Unless these men could be brought 
to a decent standard of drill and discipline, 
Colonel Higginson was honest enough to ad- 
mit that the fact of ‘their extreme black- 
ness’’ could afford him, ‘‘even as a philan- 
thropist, no satisfactiqn.’? But he accepted 
the charge —with what success we learn in 
the book before us. 

From the Camp Diary —which treats of 
the preliminary discipline and trials of the 
regiment with Colonel Higginson’s peculiar 
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humor and quick appreciation of character— 
to the more earnest and enthusiastic account 
of skirmishes and expeditions by land and 
sea, and the thoughtful conclusions in regard 
to the military adaptability of the race, there 
is little that is not interesting, much that is 
graphic and vivid, and more that is humor- 
ous and amusing. Divested of any past or 
present political significance, the story would 
still be most entertaining ; while as a state- 
ment of the docility and capacity of the col- 
ored race, it must be —as far as Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s experience is valuable —quite con- 
clusive. 

Better than our author’s philanthropy — 
perhaps we should rather say, an essential 
ingredient of it—is his humor: a quality 
which one is apt to regret as so rare among 
philanthropists. And Colonel Higginson’s 
faculty of loving and laughing at his fellow- 
men, will not hurt him in the estimation of 
the healthy reader. That he saw the funny 
side of Sambo’s character, did not prevent 
him from believing in its serious possibilities. 
And the reader will note the pathos, if he fail 
to detect the political significance, of the pa- 
rental attitude which the gallant Colonel, all 
unconsciously, assumed toward his grown-up 
children, even to the recording of their *‘cun- 
ning’’ ways and sayings. 

The writing of this book is distinguished 
by a certain quality which belongs to a few 
writers, for which we can not find just now a 
better term than ‘‘gentlemanliness.’’ It is 
not that Colonel Higginson refrains from he- 
roics, or that, having us at that disadvantage 
in which your philanthropist holds his fellow- 
man, he spares us all that he might say as 
a philanthropist, nor that his indignation is 
quiet and restrained when it might be so 
cheaply displayed ; but that, having much 
to write about himself, and being, as it were, 
the central figure and hero of his story, he is 
direct, simple, and modest, as becomes ‘‘an 
officer and gentleman.”’ 


Unper Lock AND Key. By T. W. Speight. 
Philadelphia: Turner Brothers & Co. 
It is to be hoped that the Great Mogul 
Diamond is lost forever—for all of the pur- 
poses of fiction— in the tarn of Ben Dallas, 
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where the cross and somewhat imbecile old 
‘**Lady Pollexfen’’ threw it, in obedience to 
a request — made in a dream — by an early 
lover. The Great Mogul Diamond, although 
it might be as large as a pigeon’s egg, and 
shine with a more brilliant green light than 
any body is capable of imagining, was a ran- 
som cheerfully paid to the voracity of the 
demon of the lake, in order to deliver ‘* Gra- 
ham ’’—a young man of whom nobody had 
before heard, and whom one feels to be a 
spurious character invented to meet the de- 
mands of the occasion. 

It is, perhaps, as unfortunate for a novelist 
to burden himself with a possession of unu- 
sual and magnificent proportions, as it is for 
a man to draw an elephant in a lottery, 
or to be subjected to the dilemma in which 
‘¢Parson Primrose ’’ found himself after the 
family portraits were painted. There is ea- 
gerness, and hope, and expectancy until the 
object is obtained, and then a feeling of un- 
easiness, if not of blank despair, to know 
what to do with it. But, as has been stated, 
the diamond rests in the tarn, where it will 
have the opportunity of doing as much good, 
and is certainly safer than when merely 
‘*Under Lock and Key.”’ 

The significance of the titke—and it isa 
happy one, and happily illustrated on the 
cover of the book —is one of its greatest at- 
tractions and merits. When an author has 
secured a felicitous title, he has won, if not 
half of the battle, at least a good advantage. 
It is unhesitatingly put down on the lists of a 
circulating library as a book which will be 
sure to take, for it piques curiosity. Under 
such favorable auspices, the story opens by 
describing a wise o/d child, who is living 
quite apart and alone in a large seminary for 
young ladies. The scene is, however, quick- 
ly transferred to a ghostly, or rather ghastly, 
English manor-house. After a few chapters 
of this, the heroine retires to a French board- 
ing-school. In the meantime, a Russian gen- 
tleman, who lives in an unpretentious English 
country-house, in all the state of an Eastern 
magnifico ; various military gentlemen, with- 
out morals or money ; certain lawyers, pos- 
sessing a supernatural insight into human 
affairs—lawyers whom we might say were 
lawyers nascitur non fit—in conjunction 
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with the G. M. D., occupy the stage. Most 
of these sacrifice their lives as the price of 
this costly bauble ; but, at the last, the hero- 
ine is brought back, and marries a poor, but 
honorable captain; and, to quote the au- 
thor’s original quotation, ‘All is well that 
ends well.’’ 


New York: G. P. Put- 
London: S. Low, Son & 


Farr HARVARD. 
nam & Son. 
Marston. 


This book opens pleasantly enough, al- 
though it has an air of conscious humor which 
reminds one of the college-boy at home for 
his vacation. His self-conceit is irresistible, 
and no one feels disposed to quarrel with a 
quality which makes him happy and good- 
natured. But by and by his stories grow 
tiresome ; his wit fails to elicit any thing but 
the sickliest of smiles, and his talk becomes 
so vapid, that when vacation is over we are 
glad to bid him ‘*God -speed”’ back to the 
classic halls and the society of his adolescent 
companions, although he, to the end, shares 
with his female relatives the delusion that his 
wit and genius are transcendent. The bloom 
of college life is on all the pages of Fair Har- 
vard. One’s belief in epicurean breakfasts, 
lavish dinners, and sumptuous suppers, which 
constitute so important a part in that system 
of education, is not shaken by the com amore 
spirit in which they are written up. Nei- 
ther should we be surprised at the redundan- 
cy of the classical quotations, nor the occa- 
sional lapses into metaphysics, nor yet at the 
erudition of the Boston young ladies in the 
pauses of a waltz, nor that the point of many 
of the college stories are not discernibie. 
But we missed the vindication of the bloody 
games of foot-ball, and the accustomed ad- 
miration for the imposing, but outrageous cer- 
emonies which attend initiation in the va- 
rious college societies. We experienced a 
sense of relief that our author was emanci- 
pated from that much of the provincialism of 
college life, although he does not spare us 
somewhat lengthy, but graphic descriptions of 
them. 

The quartette of friends, whose talk we 
listen to and whose jokes we laugh at, from 
their early Freshman days until, with many 
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sighs, they leave their 4/ma Mater, are admi- 
rably chosen. They possess the salient char- 
acteristics of New England, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois. The New England man 
is metaphysical. The man from New York 
has an air of elegant nonchalance. The 
Southerner is fiery, and the Westerner earnest 
and epigrammatical. This was a natural and 
pleasing arrangement; the only remarkable 
circumstance is, that these gentlemen were 
always consistent. The New Englander was 
always metaphysical, and the other charac- 
ters a/ways assumed their wonted preroga- 
tives. The deplorable absence of this char- 
acteristic in real life makes it, perhaps, the 
more refreshing to meet with it in fiction. Be- 
sides these, there was an interesting student, 
tinged with a pleasant melancholy, who ful- 
filled his mission by dying about the middle 
of the story. There was a moral certainty 
that he would do so, and the feeling of re- 
gret for his loss—for there was much that was 
genial and pleasant about him—was quite 
unaccompanied by surprise, as the relentless 
purpose was evidenced from the first that he 
would be sacrificed. 

The sentiment is ‘‘high-toned,’’ and much 
of it hypocritically simulated. There is no 
part of the book in which the genuine twang 
of college life and learning is not evident. 


Across AMBRICA AND ASIA. Notes of a 
Five Years’ Journey around the World, 
and of a Residence in Arizona, Japan, and 
China. By Raphael Pumpelly, Professor 
in Harvard University, and sometime Min- 
ing Engineer in the service of the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1870. pp. 454. 

Your modern tourist is nothing, if not cir- 
cumnavigatory : the run through Switzerland, 
the grand tour of Europe, and the voyage to 
the North Pole, all belong to an infant age of 
travel. Your modern traveler, who ‘spends 
his own substance to see that of other men”’ 
—as some venerable churl has phrased it — 
takes in the whole entire globe with one 
glance of his comprehensive mind, and rat- 
tles off his account;of what he saw in New 
York, San Francisco, China, Japan, In- 
dia, Persia, Beloochistan, Afghanistan, and a 
breathless catalogue of countries, with the 
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same light and airy manner that Albert Smith 
would use in a description of a boat voyage 
down the Thames. He who wrote a book 
about the natural history of Walden Pond is 
utterly wiped out by the dashing tourist who 
dispatches the globe in a duodecimo, or gives 
us the world and its inhabitants in an octavo 
nutshell. To be sure, one must lose the con- 
scientious exactness of Thoreau, and the mi- 
nute fidelity of ‘‘ Lemuel Gulliver,’’ in a dash 
around the sphere ; but one does not always 
want to know the habits of the bugs of Con- 
cord Woods, nor whether the mutton of Lilli- 
put be superior to English beef. Mr. Coffin, 
in his Mew Way Round the World, was 
too thoroughly Bostonian not to see wherein 
Egypt was deficient in the institutions of his 
own beloved city, though Karnak might be 
lost sight of, and the tombs of the Pharaohs 
be of no account. And when we followed 
Mr. Dilke, in his great character of the En- 
glishman traveling with a Purpose, we saw 
that his imaginative pencil sketched not only 
the small things that were, but the small 
things that were not—when they were need- 
ed for his aforesaid Purpose. 

But Professor Pumpelly as far excels, in 
descriptive power, both these writers, as his 
massive and compact volume outweighs their 
more superficial results. We can not now re- 
call any recent traveler whose diction is quite 
as perfect in style, and whose faculty of de- 
scription so admirably supplements his faculty 
of seeing. He sees only what we would like 
to see ; and while he does not weary one with 
tedious descriptions of things which strike 
only his own attention, he does not fill his 
landscape with the huge historic objects of 
the guide-books, leaving all the rest of the 
picture to be filled in by the strained imagi- 
nation of the reader. Whatever else there 
may be about this book, there is no baldness. 
It is warm, glowing, human, and luminous, 
through and through. 

In the latter part of 1860, Professor Pum- 
pelly went across the continent, from the At- 
lantic States to Arizona, where he spent near- 
ly a year in a vain attempt to ‘‘develop” a 
silver mine in the Santa Rita Valley. Of his 
wild life— harassed by wild Apaches, and 
threatened by equally wild bandit borderers 
—we have four chapters ; and these chapters 
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are not the least eventful «.d stirring of the 
book. In November, 1861, he sailed from 
San Francisco for Japan, having received an 
appointment as Geologist in the service of 
the Japanese Government. A survey of the 
Empire of Japan—geologic, geographic, eth- 
nologic, historic, and political — furnishes 
eight or nine chapters, one of which, on Jap- 
anése Art, is contributed by Mr. John la 
Farge, and is curious and interesting. A 
transfer to China from Japan is easily and 
naturally made ; and in 1863 Professor Pum- 
pelly became engaged as an explorer of 
the coal-fields of northern China, acting un- 
der an Imperial commission. Sundry dis- 
couragements combined to alienate him from 
this indefinite position, and he betook himself 
to Europe, across Mongolia and the table- 
lands of Asia. Here is a boundless field for 
observation and exploitation, and the author 
has not neglected his opportunities. 

The chapters containing the geographical 
sketches of Japan and China, are valuable 
contributions to general literature. It is a 
pity that one can not say as much of that part 
of the work which relates to the moral, so- 
cial, and political gspects of the people. 
The author says he dwelt beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of Mr. Burlingame, late United 
States Minister at Pekin: and he appears to 
have thoroughly imbibed the views of that 
distinguished diplomatist ; else he considers 
that his debt of gratitude to Mr. Burlingame 
can best be liquidated by an analysis and de- 
fense of the co-operative policy of foreign 
nations in China, about which there are so 
many diverse opinions just now. The author 
thought that the race of Chinamen were chat- 
tering animals— were producers of tea, and 
consumers of opium— until he was domesti- 
cated in Mr. Burlingame’s family ; and then 
he made haste to repair his first hasty judg- 
ment by such a florid and rosy estimate of 
the character of the people as has been sel- 
dom seen outside the Chinese pastoral poems. 
Instead of the lying, brutish, deceitful, and 
habitually immoral people, who have been 
heretofore pictured to us by those whom we 
have accepted as authorities on Chinese af- 
fairs, we have a simple-minded, guileless 
race, lacking only the crook and shepherd’s 
pipe to transform them into Corydons and 
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Phillises of the Celestial Flowery Land. Ev- 
ery thing is extremely lovely, and the only 
element of vileness is found in the foreign 
population. The average foreigner in Japan, 
according to Professor Pumpelly, goes about 
the streets breaking the heads of the natives ; 
or, if he takes a steam excursion on the river, 
he experiences a savage joy in running down 
a boat-load of Chinese, drowning all who 
have not the good luck to be able to save 
themselves. This is lamentable — not in Mr. 
Pumpelly, of course, for he must be sup- 
posed to record the facts—but in the aver- 
age foreigner in China. What is the moral 
status of the exceptionally bad foreigner in 
China, the author tenderly declines to reveal. 
The average specimen is a wretch whom it 
were base flattery to call by any name worse 
than that which Mr. Pumpelly gives him. 
Strange to say, this variety of foreigner in 
China has been heretofore unknown: he ap- 
pears in no other work on the country. The 
average reader, however, will prefer to ac- 
cept the less flattering estimate of Chinese 
character and Chinese interior politics which 
appears in the elaborate and painstaking 
work of Dr. Williams. His Middle Kingdom 
is regarded universally as standard authority 
upon Chinese affairs ; as a book written by a 
man who has spent a life-time in China de- 
serves to be. 

But this is only a minor blemish in the 
work under notice, albeit the author evident- 
ly considers that part which relates to West- 
ern policy in China as one of its most impor- 
tant features. The views, such as they are, 
are the author’s own, and are deserving of 
respectful consideration, at least ; and we can 
forgive the unfavorable mention of the for- 
eigners in China, as well as the too flattering 
picture of the adherents of the soil, to an au- 
thor who can write as agreeably as Mr. Pum- 
pelly. One closes a perusal of his book, 
only regretting that the writer has been 
obliged to be so rapid in his sketches across 
Asia. 


Davip Etcinsrop. By George McDonald, 
M.A. Boston: Loring. 


Astyle of b ok-making in which foot-notes 
were appended for the benefit of those read- 
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ers who might chance to be not so well in- 
formed as the author, is now traditional. 
The conscientious reading of a book prepared 
in this way was rather a formidable thing ; 
but, at the same time, it admitted of some 
In the present re- 
action from the semi-barbarous customs of a 
century ago, people are apt to feel insulted 
at explanations, and they read unintelligible 
dialects with, perhaps, more faith than un- 
derstanding. Bad as foot-notes are, if such 
an author as Mr. McDonald—who has much 
to say that is worth understanding — would 
render the Scotch dialect into King’s English, 
he would be conferring a blessing upon his 
readers. The essential good of such a meth- 
od would probably compensate for the loss 
of mere quaintness. 

The character of David Elginbrod is strong, 
stern, and thoughtful; but he appears only 
in the opening chapters. Yet his simple, 
clear, and forcible views of life so impress 
the young tutor, Mr. Sutherland, that, in 
after-years, they rescue him from the horrible 
fate of being a mere pedant, and transmute 
the dross of common humanity into the pure 
gold of the hero. Genealogically, it is inter- 
esting to know that David believes himself to 
be a descendant of the Martin Elginbrodde 
of the well-known epitaph. Of the bonnie 
Scotch lassie, the rather cold and unimpas- 
sioned heroine, it is only necessary to say that 
she is a feminine counterpart of her father, 
David Elginbrod. The force and picturesque- 
ness employed in the descriptions of Nature, 
and a happy perspicuity of language through- 
out, give the book a value which it lacks in 
the arrangement of the plot, and rather stilted 
character of the incidents. 


THE SEVEN CursEs OF LONDON. By James 
Greenwood. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Greenwood, who seems to unite with 
much sturdy, practical philanthropy a zeal 
and enterprise that would make the fortune 
of any reporter for a first-class daily, will be 
familiar to most readers as ‘‘The Amateur 
Casual’? —that courageous /ittérateur who 
assumed the livery of pauperism, and wil- 
lingly shared its disgrace and privations, that 
he might tell the world how a moiety of it 
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lived and suffered. In the present volume, 
he dwells at length upon ‘ Neglected Chil- 
dren,”’ ‘* Professional Beggars,’’ ‘* Profession- 
al Thieves,’’ ‘* Fallen Women,”’ ‘* The Curse 
of Drunkenness,’”’ ‘‘ Betting Gamblers,’’ and 
** Waste of Charities ’’—the ‘* Seven Curses,” 
not only of London, but, indeed, of all large 
cities. The record is not a pleasant one, 
and, while we pay our tribute of admiration 
to Mr. Greenwood’s reportorial skill, we can 
not help feeling, alas! that there is but little 
reportorial exaggeration in the facts he has 
collected. He is seldom sentimental, but 
has his own theories of reform, and they 
are bold, practical, and worthy of considera- 
tion. 


Our Home Puysician. By Geo. M. Beard, 
M.D. 


A glance at the preface of this volume will 
be likely to prepossess the unscientific reader 
in its favor ; and this prepossession will, prob- 
ably, be borne out by the opinion of his fam- 
ily physician, to whom, as an intelligent, 
though unscientific reader, he will, of course, 
refer it. The author seems to be fully alive 
to the progress that has been made in medical 
science during the last few years. He says, 
‘Instead of bleeding and calomel, tartar- 
emetic, and low diet, we now give tonics and 
stimulants, iron and quinine, cod-liver oil and 
whisky, air and sunlight, and a plenty of nour- 
ishing food.’? Grateful, indeed, should the 
present generation be that they have escaped 
the dangers of the old-time lancet and tartar- 
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emetic, and the fearful evils personified in the 
doctor as he was, and are now permitted to 
lengthen out their days with such blessings 
as arsenic, strychnine, quinine, iron, and whis- 
ky. And, perhaps, the more generally this 
volume is introduced into families, the better 
it will be for them, and the worse for quacks. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


* Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. have added 
another volume of Afisce//anies to the House- 
hold Edition of Thackeray ; besides issuing, 
in the same form, the novels of his daughter, 
whose talent, though clever, seems, accord- 
ing to Dr. Elam’s theory, to suffer the limit- 
ations of genius of the first rank transmitted 
one degree. The same firm has also collect- 
ed Emerson’s Prose, in two compact, solid, 
clear-typed volumes, of good library size and 
finish, and withal of a reasonable price. Ev- 
ery admirer of Emerson who has felt the 
want of a convenient and uniform edition of 
the Concord philosopher, will be grateful. 
A complete (Diamond) edition of Zowe/d’s 
Poems—we believe, the only one—including 
Under the Willows, is also among Fields, 
Osgood & Co.’s later publications. It is a 
small volume, in a type too fine, we fear, to 
make any new readers; and, perhaps, use- 
ful only for reference by his admirers. 

Sever, Francis & Co. have published a 
cheaper text-book edition of De Tocqueville, 
corresponding with volume first of the De- 
mocrecy in America, under the title of Amer- 
ican Institutions. 





